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COMMENT 


TueRE are those who think that the Parker boom has struck 
a snag. The opinion seems to be based upon the fact that 
the endorsement of his candidacy by an overwhelming ma- 
jority of delegates to the New York convention has not been 
followed by a volley of similar endorsements. How could 
such formal endorsements be expected in the week ending 
April 23, during which orfly three other Democratic State 
conventions were held, those, namely, of Pennsylvania, Massa- 
chusetts, and West Virginia? In Massachusetts it was neces- 
sary to put forward Mr. Olney, a “ favorite son,” in order to 
stop the movement in favor of Mr. Hearst, which at one time 
threatened to sweep the State outside of Boston. As it is, 
Mr. Olney, so long as he remains in the field, will get the 
thirty-two votes of the Massachusetts delegation, which has 
been instructed to support him collectively. There is no 
doubt, however, that Mr. Hearst has at least half a dozen 
district delegates from Massachusetts who would vote for him 
should they get an opportunity of doing so. As for Pennsyl- 
vania, it has long been known that Colonel Guffey, the leader of 
the Democratic minority in the Keystone commonwealth, would 
see to it that the sixty-eight delegates from that State to 
the St. Louis convention should be uninstructed for any 
candidate, while at the same time ordered to vote as a unit. 
Under the cireumstances, it may be in Colonel Guffey’s power 
to turn the scale in favor of a particular candidate, and should 
the nominee be elected, his personal influence with the next 
Federal administration would be increased proportionately. 
Moreover, it is no secret that, so far as Colonel Guffey’s 
personal prepossessions are concerned, he would like to see 
Senator Gorman nominated at St. Louis. When he recognizes 
that the hope must be renounced, nobody who knows him 
doubts that he would cheerfully give the sixty-eight votes of 
Pennsylvania to Judge Parker, if the latter seemed to have 
a fair chance of securing the nomination. 


As for West Virginia, the Democracy of that State has 
been so thoroughly Bryanized during the last eight years that 
only with some difficulty and through the personal interposi- 
tion of two ex-Senators was its convention prevailed upon 
to send an uninstructed delegation. As it is, two of its dele- 
gates will vote for Mr. Hearst at St. Louis. The preference 
of the other ten is understood to be for Senator Gorman first. 
and next for Judge Parker. From what we have here said 
it will be obvious to those with whom the wish is not father 
to the thought that the outcome of the Massachusetts, Penn- 
sylvania, and West Virginia Democratic conventions is by 
no means unfavorable to Judge Parker. Neither need any 
definite data of great importance be looked for during the last 
week of April, in which, we believe, only one Democratic 
State convention, that of New Hampshire, will be held. 
During the first week of May, on the other hand, four con- 
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ventions will meet—in Colorado, Iowa, Washington, and Con- 
necticut. Of these States, one, Iowa, seems likely, at the hour 
when we write, to instruct her delegates for Mr. Hearst, 
whose friends have so far chosen almost two delegates to one 
in the sixty counties which had held county conventions up 
to April 24. Even if the opposition to Mr. Hearst should be 
able to unite upon Judge Parker, they cannot hope to beat the 
first-named candidate in the Iowa State convention unless they 
should control an overwhelming proportion of the delegates 
from the remaining thirty-nine counties, which is improbable. 
In Colorado and Washington, Mr. Bryan’s friends, notwith 
standing their chief’s professed neutrality, will undoubtedly 
support Mr. Hearst, and in the last-named State the fact that 
the owner of many newspapers is a native of the Pacific coast 
may count in his favor. Much depends, however, on the 
position taken by Senator Teller of Colorado, who is avowed- 
ly opposed to a reaffirmance of the Kansas City platform, 
and by the local Democratic leaders in the State of Washing- 
ton. As for Connecticut, it is taken for. granted by well- 
informed politicians that her delegates will be instructed for 
Judge Parker. 


It is easy to see why the anti-Bryan Democrats of Nebraska 
are making a concerted and vigorous effort to gain control 
of the party machinery in their State in order to prevent the 
late nominee of the Democracy for the Presidency from en- 
tering the St. Louis convention, either as a delegate or as an 
alternate. They are afraid that his eloquent appeals might 
once more have a magnetic effect upon his fellow delegates. 
There is no doubt that the speech which he made in Chicago 
on April 23 was calculated to influence many Democrats. 
He began by disclaiming—a disclaimer that he could hardly 
expect would be accepted with credulity—that he was for Mr. 
Hearst or for any other candidate now in the field. He also 
asserted that his objections to Judge Parker’s candidacy were 
not based on the New-Yorker’s personality. What he objected 
to was the platform put forward at Albany, and the fact that 
Judge Parker had not then given the faintest sign of an 
intention to repudiate it or to demand a reconstruction of it. 
In view of the studious reticence preserved on his part, the 
New York candidate must be held responsible for that plat- 
form. We are by no means prepared to admit that such an 
inference is justified, but that is a question to which we shall 
recur presently. There were planks, Mr. Bryan said, in the 
platform framed at Albany upon which all citizens could 
stand, and for that very reason they exhibited to the 
voter no ground for discriminating between Democratic and 
Republican nominees. What was imperatively requisite, he 
said, was a platform upon which no Republican nominee could 
afford to stand. What was needed, in other words, was a plat- 
form announcing the issues on which the coming campaign 
should turn, and defining with the utmost distinctness the 
position of the Democratic party with reference to those 
issues. 


In a recapitulation of the issues upon which, in his 
judgment, the country should be invited to pronounce we 
observe that Mr. Bryan no longer asserts that the Democratic 
party should demand the free coinage of silver at the ratio 
of 16 to 1. To his mind, however, the Albany platform is 
seriously defective in that it ignores the money question en- 
tirely. There is no reference in it to bimetallism at any 
ratio, or even to international bimetallism, which, it will 
be remembered, the Republican national convention of 1896 
professed a wish to secure. No reference is made to the 
proposal now before Congress to melt up nearly six hundred 
million legal-tender silver dollars into subsidiary coin that is 
only a legal tender to a limited extent. Nothing is said about 
“assets” currency, or about the suggestion that all surplus 
moneys in the Federal Treasury should be lent to the national 
banks. Nothing is said about an income tax,which Mr.Cleveland 
recommended in a message, which Congress authorized, but 
which the United States Supreme Court, by a majority of one, 
pronounced unconstitutional. Mr. Bryan also thinks that the 
Albany convention should have stated whether it approved of 
a constitutional amendment providing for the election of 
United States Senators by a popular vote. As we have more 
than once pointed out, such an amendment is superfluous. 
If in any State a citizen were to be nominated for the office 
of United States Senator by a party convention, and his name 
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was afterwards submitted for acceptance or rejection at a 
primary election, there is no doubt that the members of a 
State Legislature representing that party would obey its will. 


Upon none of the omissions thus far named, however, 
did Mr. Bryan lay much stress. His most vehement criticism 
of the Albany platform was levelled at its failure to make 
a definite pronouncement regarding the issues which, he 
is convinced, will be pivotal in the coming campaign. These 
issues are four, and they were named in the following order: 
Trusts, imperialism, the labor question, and tariff revision. 
As for the last-named issue, it must be acknowledged that 
Mr. Bryan was justified in describing as ambiguous the “ rea- 
sonable ” revision demanded at Albany. As to imperialism, it is 
true that in Porto Rico, in Guam, in one of the Samoan islands, 
in the Philippines, and, we might add, Alaska, our Federal 
government is now administering a colonial policy framed 
upon the political principles avowed and applied by George 
III. a century and a quarter ago. That, we repeat, is true, 
but the same principles were adopted and applied in the form 
of government which a Democratic Congress authorized Pres- 
ident Jefferson to set up in the Louisiana Territory in the 
first lustrum of the nineteenth century. That species of colo- 
nial government established. in the Louisiana Territory was 
only provisional and temporary, however, and we do honestly 
believe that also in Porto Rico, Alaska, and at least a part 
of the Philippines it will be replaced by some form of self- 
government at no distant date. Meanwhile, it is to be re- 
gretted that the Albany platform did not proclaim its opposi- 
tion to the permanent adoption of a colonial policy. 


What are the reasons given for thinking the labor question 
an issue? Mr. Bryan points out that working-men are try- 
ing to push through Congress three measures in which they 
are deeply interested. One is the arbitration of differences 
between corporations engaged in inter-State commerce and their 
employees. In favor of the proposal the Chicago and Kansas 
City platforms declared, but no reference was made to it at 
Albany. The laboring-men also desire most earnestly an eight- 
hour day, so far as work done for. the Federal government 
is concerned, and the abolition of so-called “government 
by injunction.” The platform suggested by the New York 
convention contains no allusion to any of these subjects. 
That the exercise of control over the trusts by the Federal 
government will be the most conspicuous issue in the coming 
campaign Mr. Bryan has no doubt whatever, yet, as he points 
out, in the platform formulated at Albany there is not a word 
caleulated to encourage the determined opponents of the 
trusts, nor a syllable that binds a person elected on that plat- 
form to do anything that the trusts are unwilling to have done. 


Summing up his objections in a sentence, Mr. Bryan de- 
clared that the platform constructed at the New York State 
convention is a dishonest platform, fit only for a dishonest 
party, and that no one but an “artful dodger” would stand 
upon it. Much the same criticism was made on the platform 
put together by the Whig national convention in 1848; never- 
theless, General Zachary Taylor, whom nobody ventured to 
deseribe as an “ artful dodger,” consented to stand on it, and 
he was elected. Besides, as we have formerly said, the sug- 
gestions put forward tentatively at Albany bind neither the 
St. Louis convention nor the nominee thereof. They bind 
nobody except ex-Governor Hill, who phrased the suggestions, 
and those who endorsed them. If Chief-Judge Parker thinks 
that it is fitting for the head of the New York State judiciary 
to proclaim his opinions in advance of the St. Louis con- 
vention, which alone is authorized to announce the views and 
wishes of his party, he will doubtless do so over his own 
signature. He may think, however, that it would be in bet- 
ter taste for the occupant of a high judicial office to wait 
until a national convention shall have made him its nominee, 
and then to declare his personal convictions in a letter of 
acceptance. As a matter of fact, nobody disputes that Judge 
Parker has always supported the Democratic nominees for 
national and State offices. Nor can it be denied that a great 
deal can be learned about his political prepossessions from 
a study of his recorded judicial opinions. Under the cireum- 
stances, it is obvious that very much more is known or know- 
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able about Judge Parker’s political views than was known 
about William Henry Harrison’s in 1840, or Zachary Taylor’s 
in 1848, or Franklin Pierce’s in 1852, or General Grant’s in 
1868, or Grover Cleveland’s in 1884. 


There has been of late a great deal of discussion in news- 
papers representing both political parties as to the States 
supposed to be doubtful in the coming campaign, and, in- 
cidentally, as to the States which must be carried by the 
Democracy if they are to elect their nominee for the Presi- 
deney this year. Before our readers take any part in such 
a debate, it might be well for them to consider carefully cer- 
tain fundamental data. It is, in the first place, evident that, 
since the reapportionment of members of the Federal House 
of Representatives, based on the census of 1900, it will be 
indispensable for the Democratic candidate to get 239 electoral 
votes if he is to be successful. Where is he to get them? 
That is the question. He can rely with absolute confidence 
upon Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, and Virginia. He is almost certain to carry Kentucky, 
Maryland, and Nevada, although the first-named State gave 
twelve of her thirteen electoral votes in 1896 to McKinley, 
although the second State mentioned voted for McKinley 
in 1896 and 1900, and although the third of the States named 
voted for Weaver in 1892, for Harrison in 1888, for Blaine 
in 1884, and for Hayes in 1876. Assuming, however, that the 
Democratic nominee would carry all of those fifteen States, 
he would start with only 162 electoral votes. He, therefore, 
would need 77 additional votes to reach the White House. 
Let us assume that he could win both New York and Illinois, 
though the latter State is much more doubtful than the former: 
even then his aggregate strength would be only 228 electoral 
votes, or eleven short of the number requisite. Those electoral 
votes might be’ obtained in Connecticut and Colorado, or in 
Delaware, West Virginia, and Montana; or in Wisconsin, 
which voted for Cleveland in 1892, or in California and Idaho; 
or in Wyoming, Oregon, and Washington; or in New Jersey 
alone, which has twelve electoral votes; or in Indiana, which 
has fifteen. 


Now let us see how the Republicans regard the political 
situation. They express the belief that they are absolutely 
certain of carrying Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, New Hampshire, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Vermont, Washington, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming, which, together, will have 
243 electoral votes, or four more than the number needed. Let 
us scrutinize this list somewhat closely. Undoubtedly McKinley 
carried all of those States in 1900; but the existing situation is 
not exactly a counterpart of that which obtained then. As for 
Connecticut, the Democrats carried it in 1892, in 1888, in 1884, 
and in 1876. From 1876 to 1892 (both years included) Dela- 
ware gave her electoral votes to the Democratic nominee. 
In 1892, Illinois gave her electoral votes to Mr. Cleveland— 
the first time that she had given them to any but the Repub- 
lican nominee since the civil war. We come next to Indiana, 
which voted for Tilden in 1876, for Cleveland in 1884 and 
1892. Iowa, of course, like Massachusetts, Maine, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, and Rhode Island, has never failed to give 
her electoral votes to the Republican nominee for the Presi- 
dency since the Republican party was formed. As for Kansas, 
which the Republican machinists include so boldly in their 
list of victories, it voted for Bryan in 1896 and for Weaver 
in 1892. Michigan has been uniformly a Republican State 
in Presidential years, except in 1892, when, all but two of 
the Presidential electors being chosen in Congress districts 
instead of on a State ticket, she gave five of her electoral votes 
to Cleveland. Minnesota also in Presidential years has al- 
ways been faithful to the Republican party. Not so with 
Nebraska, which, although she repudiated Weaver in 1892, 
voted for Bryan in 1896. New Jersey, we scarcely need to 
say, always gave her electoral votes to the Democratic nominee 
from 1872 to 1896 (both years excluded). As for North 
Dakota, it is true that she voted for McKinley in 1896 and 
1900, but in.1892, the first year when she voted, she gave one 
electoral vote each to Cleveland, Harrison, and Weaver. Ohio, 
of course, could always be relied upon by the Republicans in 





Presidential years since the formation of their party in 1854, 
except in 1892, when she actually gave one of her twenty- 
three electoral votes to Cleveland. 


On Pennsylvania we need not dwell; she has been as in- 
variably Republican in Presidential years since and including 
1860 as she was invariably Democratic for a long period be- 
fore that date. If the Republicans are leaning on South 
Dakota, they are leaning on a broken reed, since she gave 
her electoral votes to Bryan in 1896. The State of Washing- 
ton also voted for Bryan in that year. West Virginia, it is 
true, was swept by McKinley in 1896 and 1900, but it had been 
Democratic in very many Presidential years. Wisconsin, 
which McKinley twice carried by upwards of a hundred thou- 
sand plurality, gave all of her electoral votes to Cleveland 
in 1892. Wyoming, which figures at the end of the Republican 
list of “sure” States, voted for Bryan in 1896. Let any im- 
partial man run over these figures, and then ask himself what 
basis there is for the Republican confidence. Republicans 
themselves seem to recognize that some doubt attaches to their 
alleged “certain” catalogue of 243 electoral votes, for they 
assert that they will secure at least half of the electoral votes 
belonging collectively to California, Colorado, Idaho, Mary- 
land, Montana, Rhode Island, and Utah. We have already 
conceded their claim to Rhode Island, because that State has 
ever given its electoral votes to a Republican in Presidential 
years, though of late a Democrat has shown himself able to 
win the Governorship. As for California, it gave one electoral 
vote to Bryan in 1896, five to Hancock in 1880, and eight 
to Cleveland in 1892. Colorado voted for Weaver in 1892, 
for Bryan in 1896, and again in 1900. In 1892, the first year 
when the State could vote, Idaho gave her support to Weaver; 
in 1896 and also in 1900, to Bryan. As for Maryland, although 
it twice voted for McKinley, it has been hitherto, as it is now, 
a stronghold of the Democracy. As for Oregon, it gave one 
of its four electoral votes to Weaver in 1892. Utah gave 
McKinley a very small plurality in 1900, while Bryan got a 
relatively enormous plurality in 1896. On the whole, it seems 
to us that, so far as the coming canvass is concerned, mathe-_ 
maticians will find it difficult to evolve an entirely trustworthy 
forecast from past electoral statistics. It really begins to 
look as if this year the battle would be joined between prin- 
ciples, not men. 


We referred recently to the notification served upon our 
State Department by Russia’s ambassador, Count Cassini, 
that newspaper correspondents found using wireless telegraphy 
within Russia’s “zone of hostilities” would be treated as 
spies. As we pointed out, the announcement implied a de- 
parture from the view previously taken of wireless telegraphy 
by the military and naval authorities at Port Arthur, only a 
short time having elapsed since the Russian war-vessel Bayan 
overhauled the steamer Haimun, and, after examining her 
papers and inspecting the wireless-telegraphy apparatus, which 
had been placed on board by the correspondent of the London 
Times, the New York Times, and the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, allowed her to pursue her course unmolested. The 
two experts, it should be observed, who operate the apparatus 
are American citizens: hence our national interest in the 
matter. Now the “treatment ” customarily received by spies 
is immediate execution. Not for a moment, however, do we 
believe that a Russian court martial would be instructed or 
permitted to deal with the British newspaper correspondents 
or with the American operators in that summary way. It is 
seareely conceivable that such an act of folly would be com- 
mitted even by Admiral Alexeieff, though he has played the 
fool more than once during the last six months, and although, 
knowing that his removal is imminent, he might be not un- 
willing to increase the difficulties in the path of his successor. 


Some of those who have discussed the incident have pro- 
fessed to detect in it a deliberate design on the part of the 
war party at St. Petersburg to drag one or more of the great 
powers into the Far-Eastern contest on the side of Japan, in 
order to provide an avowable pretext for invoking the aid of 
France and Germany. It is to consider too curiously to con- 
sider so. The coterie of officers and bureaucrats which drove 
Russia into a preposterous quarrel at the farther end of Asia 
have ceased for some time to have an atom of influence over 
the Czar. Its leaders, Alexeieff and Bezabrazoff, are utterly 
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discredited, and such men as Mr. Witté and Count Lams- 
dorf, who most earnestly opposed the retention of Manchuria 
and any interference with Japan in Korea, have regained 
the ear of the sovereign. We, therefore, take for granted 
that the threat to treat as spies all foreigners found using 
wireless telegraphy within Russia’s “zone of hostilities” is 
but brutum fulmen. Besides, the steamer Haimun is extreme- 
ly unlikely to penetrate the harbors of Port Arthur, New- 
chwang, and Vladivostok, to which, for the moment, Russia’s 
zone of hostilities seems to be confined, so far as maritime 
operations are concerned. That the status of wireless tele- 
graphy will soon have to be defined by international agreement 
we have no doubt. It, obviously, cannot be subjected to the 
same easy and effective censorship which may be applied to 
telegraphic, telephonic, and postal communications. For this 
reason we deem it probable that an international conference 
would prohibit the use of wireless telegraphy within a theatre 
of war. At the same time it would be necessary to leave the 
limits of the area within which the apparatus would be pro- 
scribed to be determined by the circumstances of each case. 


On Sunday, April 24, a meeting of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was held for the purpose of commemorating cer- 
tain members of that body who have recently died. An 
impressive incident was the delivery of a eulogy of the late 
Representative Charles W. Thompson, of Alabama, by Mr. 
Littlefield of Maine, who, although a stalwart Republican, 
has long been recognized as one of the most broad-minded 
men in the popular branch of the Federal legislature. Mr. 
Littlefield, it seems, was one of a number of Northern Repre- 
sentatives whom Colonel Thompson, while serving his first 
term in Congress, invited to accompany him on a journey 
through the black belt, in order that they might study the 
negro question at first hand. Mr. Littlefield, he tells us, was 
profoundly moved by the spectacle of the kindliness and 
sympathy with which negroes were treated by Southerners 
of Colonel Thompson’s stamp. He came home convinced that 
such Southern whites are discharging in an admirable spirit 
the highest duty of American citizenship, and are entitled 
therefor to unstinted commendation. Who, he asks, can render 
greater service to his country than the man who demonstrates 
the possibility of making useful citizens out of members of 
a race which, under proper conditions of educational develop- 
ment, should prove an agricultural and industrial resource 
of the utmost value to the South? That the work done by 
Colonel Thompson in this direction was thoroughly appre- 
ciated by the colored people whom he had befriended was 
attested by the multitude of negroes who were present at the 
funeral exercises, and followed the body of their benefactor 
to the grave with unobtrusive, sincere, and pathetic manifesta- 
tions of sorrow. 


The plan of campaign adopted by the Japanese is slowly 
becoming apparent, in spite of the sedulous care which has 
been taken to keep every move secret. The steps taken have 
evidently formed part, of a single scheme, and one cannot too 
much admire the forethought and energy hitherto manifested 
by the Mikado’s War Office. The first stage of this plan is, 
evidently, an occupation of Korea, not merely as a war measure, 
or a stage in the invasion of Manchuria, but as a substantive 
achievement, something intended to last, and to strike roots 
into the soil. Japan might be well advised to make this her 
entire plan of campaign, settling her armies along the north 
frontier of Korea, in the positions of immense strength of- 
fered everywhere in that mountainous region, and daring the 
Russians to dislodge them. Russia would by no means have 
an easy task here, and we might see just such a deadlock as 
preceded the arrival of Lord Roberts in South Africa in the 
Boer war. But Japan is evidently ambitious to carry the war 
into the enemy’s country, and intends to proceed primarily 
against Port Arthur and Vladivostok. These two ports can 
be blockaded from the sea, and Japan can keep open a line 
of transports and supplies to either of them, so that her in- 
vesting armies would be favorably placed. She might, without 
great loss, cut the Russian line of communication across the 
Liao-tung peninsula, and might also get in behind Vladivostok, 
either from the south or from the north. In this event the 
Russian armies in Manchuria would be compelled to divide, 
one part going to the relief of Port Arthur from the land side, 
while the other sought to render a like service to Vladivostok. 
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The relieving armies would be exactly in the position of Sir 
Redvers Buller in his attempt to relieve Ladysmith: unable 
either to advance or retreat. When the Russian armies were 
thus drawn in two directions, exactly like the opening of a 
curtain, there would be an opportunity for a Japanese rush 
on Harbin, which is the final objective of the Mikado’s plan 
of campaign. With the taking of Harbin the war would be 
virtually at an end; for the Japanese army could simply hold 
its own and wait for terms. How far these anticipations will 
be realized we shall presently have an opportunity of seeing. 


It is always a solace to persons of restricted means to 
meditate upon the special trials that are incident to wealth. 
It is a lawful form of contemplation, and, on the whole, 
praiseworthy, since, even though the conclusions it encourages 
may not be altogether well founded, it tends to remove 
the underpinning from envy and makes for contentment. 
Consider, for example, the automobiles, which so greatly 
abound in this great centre of riches. They are as yet almost 
exclusively a part of the apparatus of the opulent. Only one 
or two persons in a thousand of New York’s population ever 
puts foot into an automobile. The rest observe the machines 
as they speed by, and speculate from time to time as to what 
automobile life is like, and how it would seem to have one 
of these distance-annihilating contrivances always at one’s 
command. The usual conclusion is that, like the other ex- 
pensive luxuries, it would make life a little different, but not 
necessarily better. An automobile would save some time some- 
times, but waste, or at least devour, much time at other times. 
It would give one the air, but diminish one’s share of exercise. 
It would help a very busy person who had to make many 
visits, or a less busy person who had time to kill. It is not in 
the least hard to get along without repining without an auto- 
mobile, even when on our main thoroughfares the swift ma- 
chines are never out of sight. It becomes easier still when 
we read in the newspaper reports of some of the daily expe- 
riences which are incident to the automobile habit. 


For example, on April 25 the papers had a story of the 
wreck on Seventh Avenue, far up-town, of the new forty-horse- 
power automobile of a very rich and well-known citizen. 
Four chauffeurs, one no doubt in the owner’s employ, took 
the machine out on Sunday evening to give it a trial in the 
country. Returning to town about one o’clock in the morning 
and going fast on a dimly lighted street, they ran into a pile 
ef building material, which wrecked the machine, sent three 
of the occupants to the hospital with serious injuries, and left 
the fourth impaired, but able to be sent home. One of the 
men will probably die. Consider how acute must naturally 
be the annoyance of the owner of this machine. If he is 
entirely indifferent to the cost of things (as may easily be) 
and toughened by long experience to the misdeeds and mis- 
fortunes of serving-men, he may take such a dispensation as 
this as philosophically as Uncle Sam takes it when a battle- 
ship serapes a rock or has its lid blown off. But probably, 
being human, he is vexed, and possibly he uses bad language. 
Is it not one of the drawbacks to perfect pleasure in auto- 
mobiles that these machines lend themselves somewhat over- 
readily to the pleasures, not always judicious, of hired men? 
Coachmen do not, as a rule, take their owners’ horses out on 
long excursions, either to test their qualities or for pleasure. 
And if they do, and are overindulgent to themselves, most 
horses have sense enough to turn out for a pile of bricks of 
their own accord even in a dark street. When a coachman 
ceases to be able to take care of a horse, the horse will often 
take care of the coachman, and bring him home safe, but an 
automobile is absolutely without discretion or responsibility, 
and when the chauffeur’s caution fails him, anything may hap- 
pen, and happen with the utmost emphasis. 


It seems to the layman almost worth while not to have an 
auto for the sake of not having a chauffeur. And when one 
runs his own “ devil” the case is not surely bettered, for the 
papers that told of the accident just rehearsed recorded the 
p:inful experience of another party of four gentlemen, who 
started out the same night about midnight from Trenton, 
New Jersey, for a little spin up the road. The owner, who was 
diiving, turned a corner too sharply while running perhaps 
not faster than twenty miles an hour in the dark. The ma- 
chine took the ditch. Its occupants were thrown out like 
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missiles from a catapult. One soon died from his injuries. 
Another (the owner) may recover. A third was thrown thirty 
feet over a fence and merely jarred, and the fourth man 
wasn’t hurt. The propensity to ride at high speed in the dark 
seems unaccountable, and may doubtless be trusted to correct 
itself. Meanwhile it may lawfully be noticed that these ter- 
rific experiences with their attendant griefs do not befall per- 
sons whose circumstances constrain them to shun automobiles, 
and rely for transportation on the public vehicles, or on horses 
of mature years and impaired spirits. 


Mr. Edward Bok, in a page of the May number of his wide- 
ly diffused periodical, addresses himself to array the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union against the patent-medicine in- 
dustry. He prints a list of thirty-six kinds of “ bitters” and 
other familiar patent remedies with the well-known official 
report of the analyst of the State of Massachusetts as to the 
percentage of alcohol each mixture contains. The percentages 
range from 12 to 47.5, the average being about 23. These patent 
medicines, which are enormously advertised and which are 
consumed in vast quantities by the public, are swallowed with- 
out scruple by great numbers of persons who are either out- 
spoken foes of “rum,” or are particularly wary in their use 
of it. They are, as a rule, unaware that they are using com- 
pounds some of which contain more alcohol than ordinary 
whiskey does, and all of which contain vastly more alcohol 
than exists in beer. Mr. Bok feels that the W. C. T. U. is 
neglecting a field of great promise in not opening a campaign 
against these deceptive beverages which warm the insides of 
temperance folk who don’t know what they are drinking. 
Mr. Bok’s effort is interesting and seems worthy. So long as 
the W. C. T. U. is in the fight with alcohol, it ought to pursue 
it even more fervently when the alcohol is disguised than when 
its nature appears in the label. How much harm, or the 
contrary, the patent medicines do we do not know, but a 
serious fight against them is likely to bring it early to light 
that they are strongly entrenched not only in the affections 
of the people, but of the newspapers, which derive from patent- 
medicine advertisements a revenue that in the aggregate must 
be enormous. It might be said for the alcoholic “ tonics ” and 
“bitters” that they do not lend themselves as readily as 
whiskey does to convivial uses, and that, as a rule, they are 
taken in fixed and moderate doses. That may be an advan- 
tage, but surely it is more than offset by the insidiousness of 
mixtures whose real character is concealed. Most sane people 
prefer, when they drink alcohol, to know what they are drinking. 


A contemporary paragrapher in commenting on the career 
of Dr. Samuel Smiles, who died last month at Kensington, 
London, speaks of him as the first of the “success ” writers. 
He tempers this doubtful praise by the admission that the 
kind of success that Dr. Smiles tried to promote was alto- 
gether worthy and commendable, and that there was no real 
fault to find with the methods he inculeated. He did not 
quite make literature, but he made some very good and use- 
ful books, which have been put with confidence in the hands 
of thousands of young men, and have helped many of them 
to overcome their natural human inclinations towards ease, 
and make the most of their chances and equipment. The 
Harpers published many of Dr. Smiles’s books, and that they 
were good in their day and are still good is attested by their 
wide appreciation and distribution in years past, and by the 
fact that new editions of some of them are now impending. 
The author of Self-Help practised his own doctrines, and 
demonstrated their value by his own experience. He was 
one of eleven children who were early left fatherless. He 
studied medicine and practised it for six years; then became 
the editor of a newspaper, and later secretary of the South- 
eastern Railway. His books, when once they had reached 
their public, had an enormous sale, and were translated into 
many languages. ‘They held to the old-fashioned theory that 
success should be earned and deserved. The development of 
superior efficiency was what Dr. Smiles was after, and he 
would probably have looked with hesitation at least on the 
David Harum maxim about doing to the other fellow what 
he means to do to you, and doing it first. It is observed that 
he maintained himself in comfort, raised a large family, was 
honored by the public and beloved by his associates, and 
reached without calamity the great age of ninety-one. Cer- 
tainly he justified in his own life the theories he had expounded. 






























































































































































































































































































































































































Is Imperialism an Extinct Issue? 


Many intelligent persons, including not a few Democrats, take 
for granted that the imperialism issue will play no part in the com- 
ing campaign. That opinion is not shared by Mr. E. W. Carmack, 
of Tennessee, as is evident from the remarkable speech which he 
delivered not long ago in the United States Senate. Neither is it 
shared by Mr. W. J. Bryan, who, speaking at Chicago on April 23, 
insisted that imperialism would remain an issue so long as our 
Federal government should continue to enforce a colonial policy 
framed in accordance with the political principles applied by 
George III. to the American colonies a century and a quarter ago. 
We are inclined to think, nevertheless, that it would be useless for 
the Democratic party to try this year to secure a majority of the 
electoral votes by dwelling on the imperialism issue, and that 
such an effort will continue to be futile until the immense pecuniary 
burden imposed by the new colonial policy shall have been brought 
home distinctly to the individual voters. The weight of the bur- 
den will never be recognized with the requisite precision so long 
as the bulk of our national revenue is derived from a high pro- 
tective tariff, or, in other words, from taxes which are paid in- 
directly, and, so to speak, unconsciously. If a tariff were to be 
framed for revenue only, or, if, what is much more practicable, the 
present duties in many schedules were to be reduced materially ; 
and, consequently, the cost of our new colonial policy had to be 
defrayed in whole or in large part by a direct tax, which the cit- 
izen would have to pay directly and consciously, it is not only 
possible, but probable, that imperialism would become the primary, 
paramount, controlling issue. 

We are led to this conclusion by our observation of the fact 
that very few American citizens have even an inkling of the amount 
of money which the adoption of a colonial policy has already cost. 
The ominous figures relating to the subject are set forth in a pub- 
lic document, a statistical statement compiled by Mr. Edward 
Atkinson, and ordered by the United States Senate to be printed 
as an appendix to the speech delivered by Mr. Carmack of Ten- 
nessee. It appears from this statement that the cost of the war 
with Spain and of the warfare which went on in the Philippines 
up to the end of the last fiscal year, June 30, 1903, had been over 
$850,000,000. The cost of the war with Spain and of the warfare 
in the Philippines and of the maintenance of order by armed 
forces in the archipelago up to June 30, 1904—as computed from 


the expenditures for the six months running from June 30 to De- ° 


cember 31, 1903, and completed by estimates to June 30, 1904— 
will have been for seven years not less than one billion dollars. 
Now the average annual expenditure per head of population for 
the twenty years antecedent to the war with Spain had been five 
dollars per head, while, during the second administration of 
President Cleveland, it was $5 18. In the year ending June 30, 
1904, the expenditure per capita will be $6 29. The average an- 
nual expenditure per head during the seven years of active and 
passive warfare preceding the last-named date will have been $6 58 
per head. The difference between the expenditure and that which 
took place annually on an average during the twenty years pre- 
vious to the Spanish war is, obviously, $1 58 per head. But, as 
Mr. Atkinson points out, during the eight years of Harrison and 
Cleveland the cost of pensions and interest was $2 50 per head, 
whereas in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, it was less than 
two dollars. We must, therefore, add fifty cents to $1 58 in order 
to get the actual average annual cost per head of active and 
passive warfare during the last seven years. It follows that if the 
Spanish war had never taken place, and we had not undertaken to 
govern the Filipinos against their will, the normal cost of govern- 
ment in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1904, now estimated at 
$6 29, would not have exceeded $4 29 on the basis of peace, order, 
industry, and good government economically administered. It fol- 
lows that the taxpayers of the United States are now paying the 
penalty for the anti-Spanish course pursued by the first McKinley 
administration at the rate of two dollars per head, or ten dollars 
per family, a rate, moreover, which is tending to increase rather 
than diminish. 

Now, if it could be proved, as Mr. Atkinson thinks it could be— 
though this we are not disposed to admit—that the war with 
Spain was not necessary to secure the liberation of Cuba from 
oppression, then it would also be proved that, with the one billion 
dollars that has been spent in more than six years of war and 
aggression, the whole bonded debt of the United States might have 
been saved. It is easy to see that, if this huge sum had been ex- 
pended within the boundaries of the forty-five States and Terri- 
tories for pacific and useful purposes, many measures now con- 
templated, but scarcely hoped for, might have been carried out 
wholly or partially. If, for instance, we had expended in the more 
than six years named two hundred million dollars on the im- 
provement of rivers and harbors, how much would have been ac- 
complished! Had we expended two hundred million dollars on the 
irrigation of arid lands how vast an area might have been made 
productive! Had we made for the Southern States a grant of 
one hundred million dollars for educational purposes how immense, 
in al] likelihood, would have been the observable abatement of their 
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illiteracy! Let us look at the matter from yet another view-point. 
If, for instance, the cost of the national government could be re- 
duced once more to the average annual figures of twenty years 
before the outbreak of the Spanish war, to wit, five dollars per 
head, what nation could compete with us in the productive pur- 
suits of peace or in the expansion of our transmarine commerce? 

Why is it that the American people do not rebel at the extra 
tax of two dollars per head annually imposed upon us by the cost 
of war and warfare during the last six years or so? Because the 
tax is levied indirectly. Because it is unconsciously that every 
family pays its proportion, ten dollars annually, of this tax, which 
is imposed on beer, tobacco, spirits, fuel, timber,.steel, iron, and 
other metals, clothing, leather, cord-wood, sugar, salt fish, potatoes, 
and every other article of necessity, comfort, or luxury that is 
now subjected to a tax or duty. Indirect taxes are tolerated be- 
cause those who pay them are not alive to the burden. They 
would become immediately conscious of it, because a direct tax for 
the purpose of providing the whole or a large part of the two 
dollars per head would be indispensable, if a method should be de- 
vised of reducing materially the present tariff without dislocating 
industries and upsetting business. The politico-economical genius 
who shall invent a formula which shall be recognized as a prac- 
ticable solution of the problem will revolutionize the attitude of 
business men toward tariff revision, and forcibly bring home to 
the pocketbook of every taxpayer a poignant knowledge of the 
amount which the national attempt to govern foreign peoples 
against their will costs him personally. When we consider how 
differently the individual taxpayer would be likely to regard the 
retention of the Philippines if he felt himself to be taxed directly 
for the purpose we can see that imperialism, although, as things 
are for the moment, it may not be a pivotal issue, might easily 
be made one in the days that are to come. 





Some of Mr. Carnegie’s Recent Utterances 


Last week we directed attention to the letter in which Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie set forth in detail the purpose and the scope 
of the “ Hero Fund” of five million dollars which has been cre- 
ated by him. That is not the only interesting paper which he 
has lately published. Some addresses delivered by him at Ding- 
wall, Cork, Limerick, and other places in the United Kingdom 
have been printed in a pamphlet, and a striking article exhibiting 
the enormous resources of Great Britain was contributed the other 
day to the English review, Nineteenth Century and After. What 
we would point out at this time, however, is the summary of sur- 
prising facts relating to the growth of the iron and steel industry 
which was given in a paper read at Barrow-in-Furness last Sep- 
tember by Mr. Carnegie, in the capacity of president of the Iron 
and Steel Institute. He reminded his auditors that twenty-nine 
years had passed since the Iron and Steel Institute had held its 
autumn meeting at Barrow. On that previous occasion Mr. David 
Forbes, foreign secretary to the institute, had submitted a report 
upon the condition of the iron and steel industries in foreign 
countries, and especially in the United States. The account of 
the progress in those industries which at that time (1874) had 
been attained on this side of the Atlantic is contrasted by Mr. 
Carnegie with the state of things that obtains to-day. The facts 
which are brought out in the course of the comparison are likely 
to astonish many readers. For example, in 1873, the Pennsylvania 
Steel Company made twenty thousand tons of steel rails. They 
now make that quantity in two weeks. The Cambria Tron Works 
in western Pennsylvania were credited with having made no fewer 
than 102714 tons of ingots in the week ending September 26, 1873, 
the largest quantity which, up to that time, had ever been made 
in a week. It is a day’s work of the Cambria establishment to- 
day. Mr. Forbes noted in his report that the total yearly produc- 
tion of pig-iron in the United States in 1873 fell considerably short 
of three million net tons. In 1902 it was at least twenty million 
net tons. The product of steel in the United States during the 
year just named was nearly fifteen million’ gross tons, or nearly 
as much as was produced in all the rest of the world. The largest 
output for a furnace then known was during the week ending 
November 7, 1874, namely, one hundred tons per day. Two new 
Carnegie furnaces have recently averaged 650 tons each per day for 
months at a time. If the blast-furnace product has increased 
more than six times, the rail-mill’s product has undergone a still 
more remarkable expansion. There, too, the work of a week is 
now done in a day; but, signal as is that contrast, there is one 
still more impressive. Mr. Carnegie told the Iron and Steel In- 
stitute at Barrow that in the United States there have been made 
and sold without loss hundreds and thousands of tons of four-inch 
steel billets at the incredible price of three pounds for a penny. 

To make that three pounds of steel at least nine pounds 
of material were required; three pounds of coke, made and trans- 
ported sixty miles to the works; one and a half pounds of lime, 
made and transported a hundred and fifty miles; and four and one- 
half pounds of iron stone mined at Lake Superior, and trans 
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ported nine hundred miles to Pittsburg, in the course of which 
transportation it had to be twice transferred. How, under the 
circumstances, the work could be done for a penny is scarcely 
conceivable. Mr. Carnegie himself avowed that every time he re- 
peats the figures he doubts their possibility. Yet he could vouch 
for their correctness. The transactions occurred, however, during 
a period of depression in the iron and steel market, and the cost 
of manufacturing steel billets is considerably greater to-day. Mr. 
Carnegie, indeed, is inclined to believe that the price of steel will 
advance steadily from decade to decade, owing to the growing de- 
ficiency of raw materials. The United States Steel Corporation, he 
said, owns iron ore enough to maintain its present rate of con- 
sumption for some sixty years; but what are sixty years in the 
life of a nation? It is upon future discoveries of iron ore that 
the future of steel manufacturing, even in the United States, de- 
pends. There are known, it seems to be, immense deposits of iron 
ore in parts of the country that, as yet, are inaccessible by railway. 
In Utah, for instance, and in southern California, large deposits 
have been found. That America is destined to increase her output 
of steel at a tremendous pace during the next half-century may 
doubtless be taken for granted. On the other hand, the output of 
Britain seems likely to remain nearly stationary, though it may 
inckease somewhat should new deposits be discovered in Norway 
and Sweden. Before we take leave of this compilation of amazing 
data we may recall the fact that in 1874 two new blast-furnaces 
were being built in Ohio, and that, as the capital of the com- 
pany was all Scotch, it was proposed to call the iron Scotch-Amer- 
ican pig. Mr. Carnegie submitted that this is not a bad brand— 
either of men or iron. 





An Anglo-Russian Understanding 


For several weeks London has been full of rumors of steps taken 
by King Edward to draw England and Russia together. Of these 
rumors there are several causes: first, the obvious result of the 
good feeling between France and England, which has culminated 
in the treaty to settle outstanding differences; then the sense 
that Russia, as the ally of France, was thus brought closer to 
France’s new friend; and, finally, a reaction against the extreme 
Russophobia of the Jingoes, which is only a part of the general 
and widespread reaction against the ideas and principles of Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

Rumor goes beyond the mere possibility or even likelihood of a 
better understanding between Russia and England, and insists that 
this understanding is occupying the immediate attention of the 
King. It is pointed out with great justice that his Majesty is 
bound to the Russian imperial house by the closest bonds. The 
mother of the Czar is sister to Queen Alexandra; the Czaritza is 
the daughter of Princess Alice, second daughter of Queen Vic- 
toria. Thus the Russian Emperor is a nephew of the Queen of 
England, and the Russian Empress a niece of the English King. 
There are other bonds of union, but these ties are strong enough 
to bring the two royal houses together. 

King Edward has thus all-sufficient private reasons for the line 
of policy ascribed to him; and this policy is in keeping with his 
character, and with the part he has already played with such suc- 
cess, in healing the age-long sores in the body politic of Europe. 
The public reasons which might make it expedient to draw Eng- 
land and Russia together begin to appear, as soon as we ask what 
are the causes which, during half a century, have kept England 
and Russia apart. The Napoleonic wars, which made so many in- 
novations in European politics and political combinations, found 
Russia and England on the same side. The famous campaign of 
Kutuzoff in Russia, the burning of Moscow, and the disastrous 
retreat of Napoleon’s army through the wilds of Lithuania and 
Poland made possible the victory of Wellington at Waterloo. The 
first breach between England and Russia was caused, most prob- 
ably, by their taking opposite sides in the struggle between Aus- 
tria and Hungary; England, as the defender of nationalism, taking 
the side of Kossuth, while Nicholas I. of Russia, with his ideas of 
absolutism, stood for the Hapsburgs. 

Then came the Crimean war, when England took the side of 
Turkey, and, with France, waged an exhausting and barren cam- 
paign against Sevastopol and other Russian strongholds on the 
Black Sea. John Bright, who stood for the English idea of right- 
eousness, once said of the statue celebrating this war in London, 
which bears the one word “ Crimea” across its pedestal, that the 
last letter of the inscription should be first, so that it would read 
‘.\ Crime”; Lord Salisbury cynically expressed the same view 
when, towards the end of his wonderful life, he declared that Eng- 
land in that great struggle “had put its money on the wrong. 
horse.” Gladstone was equally strong in condemning the Rus- 
sophobia of Benjamin Disraeli, when the latter sent the British 
wsr-ships through the Dardanelles, to protect Constantinople 
against the armies of Alexander II. twenty-seven years ago. It 
seemed, towards the end of the last century, that better relations 
between England and Russia might be brought about, but the in- 
fluence of Mr. Chamberlain turned the scale the other way, and 
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Lord Salisbury made his now world-famous treaties, first with 
Germany, and later with Japan, with the avowed intention of pre- 
venting the expansion of Russia in Eastern Asia, 

English Russophobia has its stronghold in two widely separated 
regions. The first of these is India, which, for nearly two cen- 
turies, ever since the days of Peter the Great’s apocryphal will, 
has lived in terror of a Russian invasion. Anglo-Indians to a 
man hold this invasion as the first article of their faith, and it 
has formed the motive of a long line of viceroys, whose foreign 
policy in Asia has been directed altogether to forestalling the Bear 
from the North. Some of Rudyard Kipling’s stories have the added 
merit of reflecting this prevalent Anglo-Indian obsession, as have 
also some of his most notorious verses. This anti-Russian policy 
has cost many chiefs of the Indian borderland their independence ; 
it has been the origin of a series of Afghan wars and political in- 
trigues with the Ameers of Afghanistan, who have drawn im- 
mense sums from the treasuries of India, as pro-English and anti- 
Russian bribes; and, lastly, this forward movement across the 
Indian frontier, to ward off the Bear, has cost the Indian peasants 
immense sums of taxation wrung from them in their condition of 
chronic famine. Here we can where Edward VII., as Em- 
peror of India, will find his humane and politic motive for making 
a lasting peace with Russia. 

The other home of Russophobia is among the British merchants, 
from the Straits Settlements to Hongkong, and thence to Shanghai 
and Peking. It may or may not be true that the British authori- 
ties in these regions have suppressed the Russian official telegrams 
concerning the war, as the Mukden telegram declared; but it is 
certainly true that they would enjoy doing so, unless these tele- 
grams recorded defeats. They had the China trade all to them- 
selves for generations, these stalwart British merchants, and they 
have by no means become reconciled to the apparition of Rus- 
sian vessels and of the Russo-Chinese Bank, along the China coast. 
The climax was reached when, immediately after the Shimonoseki 
treaty, the Russo-Chinese Bank obtained from the Peking court 
the invaluable concession for the Manchurian railroad. This is 
what the British merchant in the Far East could not forgive, 
and his representative, Sir Claude Macdonald, who was nourished 
on the Beaconsfield tradition of Russophobia, was, doubtless, the 
deus ex machina of the Anglo-Japanese alliance. 

It is too soon to discuss the conditions on which England and 
Russia could come to terms; but it is quite evident that they 
would find their mutual advantage in doing so. England would 
gain security in India, while Russia would be rid of the spectre 
of English opposition, at every point of her foreign policy, from 
the Balkans to Bering’s Sea. 
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The Value of the “Platt Amendment” 


Cusa is to be congratulated upon the peaceable settlement of her 
election troubles, which threatened, from February 28 to April 15, 
to spoil the fair record she has made since the republic was es- 
tablished. The troubles began when the Liberal party claimed 
that its candidates for Congress in three provinces had been de- 
prived by fraud of the lawful fruits of victory at the polls. That 
the Conservatives had secured a majority of the votes in Matanzas 
and Villas was conceded, though reluctantly and with protest 
against the methods employed; but in Oriente, Camaguéy, and 
Pinar del Rio the Conservatives (the “ Ins”) had, according to the 
passionately reiterated assertions of the “Outs,” juggled shame- 
lessly with the results. A typical charge, published by a Liberal 
organ in a recent issue, was that “the provincial board of San- 
tiago de Cuba falsely announced the election of three persons who 
were not elected at all, changed the totals on the returns from 
various election boards, and obtained the signatures of the presi- 
dents of local boards by placing the paper on which the forged 
signature was to be written upon the original document, with the 
real signature underneath, and then holding the two up to the light 
and gently pricking out the signature with a pin, inking it over, 
and rubbing the little holes with a knife-blade so as to hide them, 
if possible.” 

When the time came for the assembling of Congress, early in 
April, the Liberal members tried to prevent the House from se- 
curing a quorum. A despatch sent from Manzanillo to Havana on 
April 8 said: “ The people here are well pleased with the attitude 
of the Liberals in not attending the sessions of the House. It is 
hoped that the Liberals will maintain this energetic attitude, utter- 
ly refusing to condone the scandalous, criminal offence against the 
republic committed by the bandits of the suffrage.” On April 9 
La Lucha in its leading editorial plainly threatened the govern- 
ment with a civil war, saying that “the fatal hour of revolu- 
tions ” was sure to arrive whenever the people discovered that the 
ballot was “a useless arm” to give effect to the purposes of the 
majority, and that “all those who, in Oriente, Pinar del Rio, and 
Camaguéy, see their purposes frustrated, have sworn to take such 
action as is enjoined upon them (han jurado proceder como se lo 
aconseja) by wounded self-respect, rights violated, law defiled, 





























































and by that which is above all other considerations—the interest 
of their native land.” 

To have appealed to arms in such a situation would have been 
simply to follow the general practice of Latin-American communi- 
ties. But the Cubans decided to follow, instead, the wise counsels 
of those who pointed to the third article of the appendix to the 
Cuban Constitution which is known as the “ Platt Amendment,” 
and which provides that the United States may exercise the right 
to intervene “for the maintenance of a government adequate for 
the protection of life, property, and individual liberty.” -On April 
15 a number of Liberal and Independent members, forswearing 
“energy,” took their seats in the House, a quorum was at last se- 
cured, and a committee on credentials was appointed. It seemed 
the better plan to deal with the question of fraudulent elections 
in the House itself or in the courts of law, and La Lucha states 
that 657 cases involving such questions have already been taken 
before the judges. 

In the vain effort to put down the insurrection of 1895-98, over 
200,000 Spanish soldiers were employed; and, according to official 
reports, Spain sent 257,000 men against the insurgents in the Ten 
Years’ War (1868-78). Having these facts in mind, are we at 
liberty to conclude that the presence of the “ Platt Amendment ” 
in the Cuban Constitution imposes more restraint upon an im- 
pulsive people than the presence of an army of 200,000 men? 
Certainly not. It is quite enough to claim, for an influence which 
serves the purpose so well, that it occasions the minimum of fric- 
tion; we need not insist that the right to intervene, coupled with 
the manifest ability to exercise that right, imposes the maximum 


of restraint. At present the Cubans seem disposed to applaud both. 


the effect and its cause; indeed, shrewd observers among them are 
now saying, rather cynically, “ The ‘ Platt Amendment’ is the only 
part of our Constitution that is destined to endure; as for uni- 
versal suffrage, that is a failure in Cuba, as in Spain.” 

If both Liberals and Conservatives continue to seek lawful ways 
of escape from the perplexities of the moment, the prosperity which 
the island is now beginning to enjoy (thanks, in part, to the treaty 
of reciprocity with the United States) will tend to establish peace 
on a firmer basis than ever before. The nineteenth-century revo- 
lutions were all, in large measure, occasioned by financial distress. 
Now, an enduring peace will Jead more and more to a general ap- 
preciation and development of the island’s agricultural resources. 
If prosperity is to signify tranquillity, in the future as in the past, 
then tranquillity enough and to spare can be evoked from Cuban 
soil. It need not be invoked from the United States always. 





Are Americans Cowards P 


PRESIDENT Exiot of Harvard, addressing St. Louis alumni of 
Harvard recently, said that he was forced to believe that the Amer- 
ican people were cowardly in that so few of them dare to stand 
against the crowd; and he said that he had been surprised of 
late to find what timidity there was among American business 
men, having in mind, no doubt, their supineness in the face of the 
demands of the trades-unionists. 

This is no new charge against us asa people. The tyranny of pub- 
lie opinion and its overriding of individuals is something that im- 
pressed Lowell in 1860 when he wrote to Charles Nordhoff that 
“Tt was time to take the height of the sun of righteousness,” and 
to quit running by dead-reckoning, and he added, “Is it the effect 
of democracy to make all our public men cowards? An ounce of 
pluck now were worth a king’s ransom.” <A year later the war 
broke out, which revealed the men of the North and of the South 
as men of courage—physical and moral. It was a purging process 
that revived the national health. 

Wendell Phillips, diagnosing the effect of democracy upon indi- 
vidual character, contended that entire equality and freedom in 
political forms “almost invariably tend to make the individual 
subside into the mass and lose his identity in the general whole. 
. . . In a country like ours . . . public opinion is not only om- 
nipotent, it is omnipresent. There is no refuge from its tyranny, 
there is no hiding from its reach; and the result is that if you take 
the old Greek lantern and go about to seek among a hundred, you 
will not find one single American who does not fancy at least 
that he has something to gain or lose in his ambition, his social 
life, or his business, from the good opinion and votes of those 
around him. And the consequence is that instead of being a mass 
of individuals, each one fearlessly blurting out his own convictions, 
as a nation, compared to other nations, we are a mass of cowards. 
More than all other people, we are afraid of each other.” 

Phillips attributed what he thought he saw to a desire for ap- 
probation characteristic of Americans, their desire to be on good 
terms with their kind; and Charles Follen, who came from Ger- 
many and taught at Harvard, told Harriet Martineau in 1837 
that our most striking national characteristics were “ deficiency 
of individual moral independence and extraordinary mutual re- 
spect and kindness.” Here the two things are related, in the order 
of effect and cause: we are so eager to be on good terms with all 
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men that we betray our ideals. We love peace more than we do 
the right. 

Emerson contended ,that “ all the American geniuses lacked nerve 
and dagger,” and Mr. J. J. Chapman has pointed out how imita- 
tive and secondary all of Lowell’s work over his own name was, 
compared with the work he did anonymously in which the dagger 
gleamed. ; 

Viewed from one standpoint, what the country most needs now 
is a great issue which will compel men to take sides, which will 
cause brother to be arrayed against brother, class against class, 
section against section. Then would poets sing again, preachers 
emerge of national and international repute, oratory emerge from 
the conversational type to the inflammatory and- persuasive sort, 
and great literature be born. : 

We are living now on the neutral, commonplace stage of undue 
regard for each other’s feelings. Magnanimity, which, it has been 
said by Mr. Charles Francis Adams, that we love above all things 
else, has verged on pusillanimity. For lack of fearless speech, resolute 
action, and positive programmes, our political parties, our churches, 
our literature are suffering, and with them our national char- 
acter. “ An American explorer, an American settler in new lands, 
an American man of business pushing a great enterprise, is a being 
as bold and resourceful as the world has ever seen,” says Mr. 
Pryce, and he speaks with authority. But Americans as states- 
men, thinkers, preachers, educators, are they equally bold and re- 
sourceful? 





Deteriorating Taste 


THE English Laureate in the Fortnightly Review bemoans the 
condition of literary taste and the reactive influence upon pro- 
duction. Such a criticism, endangering as it does the Laureate’s 
own position, since he is himself extremely popular in England, 
bears the hall-marks of sincerity, and should be taken seriously. 
Mr. Austin regrets that epic and dramatic poetry, indeed, all large 
and serious_treatment of a poetic subject, is being ousted out of 
life by the short lyric. Dramatic poetry is banished because audi- 
ences now insist upon having in its place “sumptuous scenery, 
choreographic sensuousness, and the lightest of music.” The drama 
is ruled by the stalls, and the occupants of the stalls, according 
to Mr. Austin, “alike in the theatre, as in their reading, ex- 


‘ hibit an ever-deteriorating and more frivolous taste.” And if 


one asks what does it matter, Mr. Austin asserts (a few would 
question the justice of his statement) it matters to the extent 
that if this be proven, we are “ less intellectual, less spiritual, less 
wisely serious ” than we were in an age that demanded as its read- 
ing matter Gray’s Elegy, Goldsmith’s Deserted Village, and Pope’s 
Essay on Man. 

It is true that the cosmopolitan religion of the hour is the ac- 
quisition of wealth—an ideal destructive of every great spiritual 
force in the world. There is a great dearth of prophets and lead- 
ers of thought such as Ruskin, Carlyle, Newman, and Emerson of 
a generation ago. The protests of Maeterlinck and Wagner have 
not yet prevailed nor even been widely heard, and Nietzsche suc- 
cumbed to despair. He exhorted his followers to flee the mart 
and to live alone on a mountain-top, where they might escape even 
the echoes of popular clamor. But to the sanguine-minded there 
are other reasons for deterioration of taste. Free education has 
created a tremendous reading public. Practically everybody reads 
something. Moreover, the man in the street has experienced an 
apotheosis; he knows himself to be a power to be reckoned with. 
He is not timid nor afraid to voice his opinions. The world has 
made itself a comfortable dwelling-place for him; he has all sorts 
of facilities and rights; a ready hearing and a swift supply for 
all his demands; he demands diversion in books and in art. And 
meantime, hidden away in obscure corners, there are doubtless 
those few who are happy with the best of the ages. They make 
little noise, they ask no odds of the yearly output of fiction, they 
do a small part toward the support of the publishers; the great 
houses would not thrive in their hands. They are never swept 
off their feet where a big majority proclaims a new Thackeray. 
For them, once every half-century, a new edition of Plato is pub- 
lished. And so long as this remnant pursues its course untroubled 
by any prevailing or general code in art there is little to be feared 
from an ultimate deterioration of taste. 

All this tumultuous reading and writing and printing may be 
just ebullitions of young life. Of the undue checking of just suc! 
clamors Clifford: wrote: “ Propriety is the crystallization of « 
race. And if we consider that a race, in proportion as it is 
plastic and capable of change, may be regarded as young an! 
vigorous, while a race which is fixed, persistent in form, unable 
to change, is as surely effete, wornout, in peril of extinction, we 
shall see, I think, the immense importance to a nation of check- 
ing the growth of conventionalities. It is quite possible for con- 
ventional rulers of action and conventional habits of thought to 
get such power that progress is impossible and the nation fit onl) 
to be improved away. In the face of such a danger it is not righ 
to be proper.” 
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JAPANESE INFANTRY IN NORTHERN KOREA MARCHING TOWARD THE YALU 


The double-page illustration in this issue of the “Weekly” shows a force of Japanese cavalry advancing toward Wiju, in northern Korea; the photograph on this page sae 
of infantry on their way to reinforce the main body of the Japanese advance near the Yalu. It is believed that the Japanese do not plan to invade the Vanchurian / » 02 
confine themselves to the isolating of Port Arthur and Vladivostok, and the junction of the Korean and Liao-Tung forces 
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Wreck of the Cruiser “ Variag” in Chemulpo Harbor 




















The Merchant Ship “ Sungari,” sunk at Chemulpo 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE WRECKS OF THE RUSSIAN SHIPS 
“VARIAG” AND “SUNGARI” IN CHEMULPO HARBOR 


The Russian cruiser “ Variag” was sunk by the Russians on February 9, after being disabled by the Japanese fleet. The 
upper photograph on this page shows the wreck of the vessel as it lics to-day in Chemulpo Harbor. The photograph at the 
bottom of the page shows the wreck of the Russian merchant steamer “ Sungari,” which was sunk by the Russians, after the 
loss of the “ Variag,” to prevent her falling into the hands of the Japanese, who outnumbered the Russian force by ten to one 
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THE WRECKED GUNBOAT “KORIETZ” AS SHE LOOKS NOW IN CHEMULPO HARBOR 


The “ Korietz,’ Russia’s 1500-ton gunboat, was blown up by order of her commander on February 9 after the. first naval engagement of the war. After the disabling of the “ Variag,” 
in the fight of that morning, it was decided to destroy the “ Korietz,’ who was hopelessly outclassed by the Japanese force of twenty ships, to prevent her capture by Admiral Uriu 

























































CONFESS with humility that I am a bunch of quasi preju- 

dice—that I cannot escape from the personal element in his- 

tory. I was influenced in this way when I first met the 

present Moltke of Japan---the man whose name is rarely 

heard, whose face is never seen, but whose web is spinning 
on all sides of the Russian forces as was that of the illustrious 
Danish strategist when he locked Bazaine in Metz, and Napoleon 
in Sedan. 

General Fukushima T met first in Germany—he was military 
attaché at the Court of the Kaiser, and as such was invited to 
attend the great autumn field operations of the army, which lasted 
a week or more, and which brought together some fifty to one hun- 
dred thousand men of all arms. 

Those were hard days, even for spectators. Whoever would keep 
up with such a host as his Imperial Majesty of Germany must 
rise early and never want to lie down. There is a story current 
that William If. was once known to take a nap; it is unsupported 
by any but hearsay evidence. On the contrary, I have personal 
knowledge of his having passed many days without any opportunity 
for such interruption. 

Many were the guests whom the Kaiser exhausted completely at 
these military operations. Even military attachés of other coun- 
tries were heard to grumble as did Maréchal Lefevre in “* Madame 
Sans Géne,” when reciting to his wife a dinner with the great 
Napoleon. Many a foreign military guest have I known to sneak 
away for a nap while his imperial host was on the bridge of a 
man-o’-war, or in the saddle, or, harder than all, sitting bolt up- 
right in the imperial box listening to an interminable Hohenzol- 
lern drama, written with a view of stimulating patriotism, 

3ut Fukushima was here also ,an exception. I do not say he 
listened, but he sat upright, his baby eyes serenely bent upon Nir- 
vana, ostensibly devouring the turgid lines of a court drama, but 
in reality repeating to himself a list of the Russian regiments east 
of Moscow, and the names of their garrison towns. 

Fukushima discussed things with me, because he and I had 
friends uncommon in Japan. He evidently concluded that he could 
trust me, and when a Japanese gives you his confidence you may 
bank upon it, as though he were a Boer or a Briton. 

At that time this little Moltke was but a captain, and the 
smallest soldier in uniform that had ever been seen in Germany 
outside of a museum. The Emperor had raked his stables in vain 
for a horse that could squeeze between the legs of his little guest. 
At last one was found; it came from a circus, and had spots all 
over. It was the smallest mount available, yet small as it was the 
witty ones alleged that glove-stretchers had been used before the 
legs of the Oriental could be made to straddle with ease. What- 
ever may have been the truth of that, Fukushima managed always 
to stumble accidentally upon the point of chief interest in the day’s 
Gperations, whether it was an attack of cavalry, a massing of 
artillery, the bridging of a river, or something novel in ballooning. 
On the way to the point of meeting, usually about four o’clock in 
the morning, the important colonels and generals who constituted 
the main body of imperial guests held forth learnedly on what 
would be done that day, and where they should go in order to see 


Recollections of a Japanese Leader 
By Poultney Bigelow, M.A., F.R.G.S. 


what was important. Fukushima never said anything, but when 
councils diverged amongst the great and learned we soon came to 
seek light of our little Japanese captain; and when we did so, he 
invariably professed to know nothing, but would, in his childish 
manner, place his little finger as though at haphazard upon a 
point of his map; and those who steered for that point were never 
disappointed. 

He passed, however, for feeble in mental capacity, and he took 
pains to preserve that character. The Russian military attaché 
took him for stunted and stupid. The jovial British delegate re- 
garded him as an idiot, and many of my friends asked me 
seriously how it was that I managed to waste so much time in his 
company. I told them I was an alienist, and besides that I was 
refreshing my knowledge of the language. 

Even then, and I am talking of a few years before the Chinese- 
Japanese war of 1894, Fukushima showed me photographs he had 
taken throughout the border country of Russia—about the Black 
Sea, down the Danube, in Rumania, Turkey, Bulgaria, ete. He 
knew all there was worth knowing about the strength of Russia 
this side of Moscow and the Caspian, and as I had been twice in 
those territories I found a comparison of data very interesting. 

But he never allowed any one else at the Berlin Court to sus- 
pect. that he was more than a commonplace piece of uniform. 
Though he spoke seven languages to my knowledge, he never al- 
lowed any one else in Berlin to suspect that he knew anything but 
a few garbled scraps of German. Here is a sample that I over- 
heard: 

German General loquitur: “ Guten Morgen, Herr Hauptmann!” 

Fukushima bowed politely and smiled, while he inhaled audibly. 

The General: “ Tell me, my dear Fukushima, how long would it 
take you in Japan to mobilize an army-corps and land it in 
Korea?” 

Fukushima: * Thank you, Herr General, my health is very good!” 

The General: “I’m very glad to hear it; but I wanted to know 
something about your mobilization!” 

Fukushima: “ You are quite right, Herr General; das Wetter ist 
Heute sehr schoen, but it may possibly rain to-morrow!” 

And so this conversation would go on, each day like the last, and 
each questioner coming away with the impression that it was a 
shame for governments to send to Berlin representatives who 
could not speak a civilized tongue. 

One day little Captain Fukushima disappeared from Berlin, and 
many moons later arrived on the shores of Manchuria, or Mon- 
golia, I forget which. He had bought a little cossack pony some- 
where east of Moscow, and had steered his way across that vast 
Siberian plain, keeping his ears and eyes well open, and his mouth 
tight shut. He had note-books, but he wrote in figures that gave 
no comfort to any but himself. He counted the telegraph-poles 
as he rode, he noted the bridges, and the wells, and the farms, and 
everything that might prove interesting to Japanese visitors who 
might come after him. 

Fortunately for him, Russia also despised his intellect, else he 
would have met with an accident in some lonely section of his long 
ride. He would have turned up missing. The Russian government 





























Japanese reading War Bulletins in Tokyo 


A Troop Train leaving Tokyo 
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Count Cassini, the Russian Ambassador at Washington Mr. Kogoro Takahira, the Japanese Minister, at the Wheel, with Attachés of the Legation 
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Ur. Minhui Cho, the Korean Minister, at the Wheel Sir Chentung Liang-Cheng, the Chinese Minister, at the Wheel, with his Attachés 


SNAP-SHOTS OF WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVES OF POWERS INVOLVED 
IN THE FAR-EASTERN CRISIS 


The photographs give some interesting views of the WwW ashington pg ae of the powers involved in the Far-Eastern crisis. The Russian ambassador, Count Cassini, the Jap- 
anese minister, Kogoro Takahira, the Korean minister, ister, 3 ntung Liang-Cheng, are all capert automobilista. The snap-shots show them in their 
different machines as they are often seen in ‘the streets e 8 The Chinese minister is the only one wh wears his iti? 
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would have expressed great sorrow over the sad accident, and have 
promised to punish the wicked peasants who had killed him. 
Those peasants would have been policemen in disguise, but in such 
matters we must not be too squeamish. 

You know the rest, how in 1894 Japan put an army afloat, landed 
in China, tumbled the forces of that empire head over heels, sank 
her battle-ships and dictated terms of peace after a short campaign 
conducted in such a manner as to call forth the praise of military 
students no less than lovers of fair play on the battle-field. 

The next time that I saw Fukushima was in his own home; he 
was the same sunny, moony, smiling, and sympathetic Fukushima, 
but had become a general, and was recognized as the hero of the 
great Chinese war. But to look at him, he was the very same man 
that had passed in Berlin and Petersburg for a harmless toy. 

He lived in Tokyo in a bandbox sort of a bamboo bungalow—all 
lacquer and matting, and fans, and dainty tea things. He wore the 
native gown spattered with storks or some such design, and in his 
arms was a baby—just like the Japanese dolls we see at Christmas. 
General Fukushima, as chief of a nursery, was worth coming to 
see, and he played his part with the same success as distinguishes 
him at the head of an army. 

Like all real men, and particularly real great men, he is the 
simplest of men. When all the world was praising Waldersee as a 
great soldier, it made me hesitate to accept this verdict, merely 
because Moltke had the simplicity, the modesty of greatness. At 
any court ball in Berlin it would have been hard to find Moltke, 
but harder still to avoid seeing Waldersee. 

And so it is with Fukushima; you find him most readily in his 
little family circle, playing with his children, or chatting with the 
few intimates whom he can trust. 

Our talk was interrupted by the announcement of a Chinese 
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Embassy. So the baby was passed on to the nursery, and in came 
several big Chinese oflicers to pay their respects to the man 
who had humiliated their army more than all the hosts of the 
white man since the first settlement in Macao. 

This was the year 1898—a memorable year to others than to us 
and Spain, for in that year China sent to Japan thirty military 
representatives for no other purpose than to learn the art of war 
from the nation which they had before that referred to as one of 
contemptible dwarfs. 

In other words, only three years from the close of the Chinese- 
Japanese war, the Chinese Emperor paid to the conquering nation a 
compliment he has never yet paid to any other country, not even 
Germany. 

Fukushima received his guests kindly, and after they had drunk 
of his tea and taken their departure he told me many things which 
have now come true, but which he did not intend that I should 
publish. 

What he told me I have used indirectly, however, and there is 
no harm in repeating the warning for such of us as have interests 
in the Far East. Japan has her Monroe Doctrine no less than the 
United States. The days of Germany in Kiao-Chow are numbered, 
and it is because she feels uneasy on this subject that we find the 
unnatural sympathy for Russia in Berlin. 

Whatever our sympathies may be it is our business to equip 
ourselves with sound information from impartial first-hand sources. 
Our press treats this war as though it were a stage pantomime 
which would close with the curtain’s drop. 

It is something vastly different. When peace is declared, a new 
act will commence in a drama that promises to be continuous, at 
least a longer drama than any ever put upon a Chinese theatre in 
our life time. 


the President 


By Sydney Brooks 


LONDON, April 23, 1904. 

NGLAND greatly admires Mr. Roosevelt. No American 

President of my time has succeeded in so strongly im- 

pressing the imagination of Europe. Last May when I 

was in Berlin I found an interest in things American that 

ten years ago would have been surprising and twenty years 
ago incredible. It was a popular interest as well as an official one, 
and almost all of it centred on the personality of the President. 
What little was left over fastened on the trusts and the puzzling 
wave of Teutophobia that was then sweeping over America. But 
for one question on these subjects ten were put to me about Mr. 
Roosevelt. Professors at the Berlin University, high officials in 
the Wilhelmstrasse, journalists, business men and chance acquaint- 
ances in the army all wanted to know about Mr. McKinley’s suc- 
cessor. They liked to hear of him, they liked to discuss him, and 
they especially liked to draw comparisons between him and the 
Kaiser. ‘The rather piquant developments in the relations be- 
tween Germany and America during the lest few years may, of 
course, have had something to do with this, but I am inclined to 
attribute by far the larger part of it to Mr. Roosevelt’s personal 
characteristics. And that this is the true explanation of the amaz- 
ing interest that Europe is now taking in the White House may be 
judged from the fact that President Roosevelt is just as much the 
subject of eager debate in countries that have no special rela- 
tions with the United States as in countries where America’s po- 
litical and commercial policy is a matter of national concern. I 
was talking, for instance, not long ago to the editor and _ pro- 
prictor of the great Italian fortnightly review, the Nuova Antologia. 
Signor Ferraris was a member of Crispi’s last cabinet, and sits 
in the present Chamber of Deputies. He is keenly interested in 
labor questions and in that cooperative movement which promises 
to revolutionize Italian agriculture. My idea was to extract in- 
formation from him on both subjects, and I might have succeeded 
but for an unhappy admission that I had lived for some years in 
America. He at once began to talk Roosevelt, and nothing would 
induce him to come back to Italian trade-unions and village banks. 
If I had followed every step of Mr. Roosevelt’s career from the 
cradle to the Presidency, had read all his books, and learned by 
heart all his speeches, I should still have been unable to satisfy 
my pertinacious questioner. In France, too, where popular interest 
in foreign affairs and foreign personalities is not usually very 
deep or well informed, Mr. Roosevelt is a familiar and engrossing 
topic. When the English Members of Parliament paid their famous 
visit to the legislators of the French Chamber a neutral and appe- 
tizing subject of discussion was found in President Roosevelt, and 
some wonderful English and perfectly astounding French was de- 
voted more than once to elucidating his personality. 

And the qualities that make Mr. Roosevelt so interesting to Ger- 
mans, French, and Italians make him still more interesting to 
Englishmen. They see in him a superb specimen of Anglo-Saxon- 
dom. He belongs by education, birth, and tastes to the type that 
Englishmen most like to represent them in the national legisla- 
ture. If he were an Englishman people feel that he would have 
explored every inch of the empire, shot all the big game to be found 
in it, won his Blue at Oxford or Cambridge, kept a pack of hounds, 
written some slashing books on Wellington and Nelson and the 
heroes of the Indian mutiny, captured De Wet, annexed an empire 
or two, and made his mark in Parliament as a progressive Con- 
servative. People here feel they would know what to do with 
Mr. Roosevelt, and I dare say Mr. Roosevelt feels he would know 


what to do with them. There are only two other Americans in 
the political world whom Englishmen show. this same instinct to- 
wards. One of them is Mr. Hay, the other is Mr. Root. Both 
appeal to Englishmen as men who would fit in easily with English 
public life—just as easily as Mr. Chamberlain would take to Amer- 
ican politics. I do not say Englishmen are right in this opinion 


or that it is based on very wide or intimate study. Nevertheless, 


it exists. People can imagine without any great effort Lord Hay 
expounding the foreign policy of England in the House of Lords 
and finding its atmosphere not oppressively uncongenial, and Sir 
Elihu Root, Bart., P.C., K.C., ete., reforming the War Office and 
defending his policy in the House of Commons as though he had 
done nothing else all his life. I cannot recall any other American 
statesmen of recent years whom Englishmen have felt drawn to in 
this way. They never showed any desire to annex President Har- 
rison or to transplant Mr. Blaine. They never detected any spe- 
cial affinity between Mr. Cleveland and English public life. They 
would be quite startled if any one at all resembling Mr. Hearst 
were to run for Parliament even in an Irish constituency. They 
can just conceive Mr. Bourke Cockran raising his tempestuous 
voice from the Nationalist benches in the House of Commons, but 
naturally they prefer not to dwell on the prospect. On the whole, 
Mr. Roosevelt. Mr. Hay, and Mr. Root are the only Americans in 
political life whom Englishmen can picture as taking part in Eng- 
lish politics just as they are. 

And of the three it is, of course, Mr. Roosevelt who makes by 
far the widest appeal. To judge Mr. Hay’s capacity with any 
approach to adequacy one must have followed his career and his 
diplomacy step by step and with meticulous absorption. For a 
proper estimate of Mr. Root’s achievements only an expert in army 
matters is fully qualified. Mr. Hay and Mr. Root are most honored 
among those: Englishmen who know their work most intimately, 
but naturally those Englishmen are not precisely a majority of 
the nation: Mr. Roosevelt, on the other hand, is easily studied 
even at a distance of three thousand miles. ‘‘ A pork butcher could 
understand Harcourt,” was said of the Parliamentary veteran whose 
approaching retirement all England has heard of with regret. A 
pork butcher could understand Mr. Roosevelt. His whole case is 
got up in good plain black and white. He is a “ popular” sub- 
ject. There is little to confuse or distract in his clean-cut con- 
ciseness. Moreover, Mr. Roosevelt does precisely the kind of things 
Englishmen like their own leaders to do. Every bear he has shot 
would be worth five thousand votes to him in England. He would 
never have to write an election address as a Parliamentary candi- 
date. It would be enough to distribute copies of his books on sport 
and throw open his collection of heads and skins and rifles to the 
public. That is the’ first great hold he has on the English peo- 
ple; he is a sportsman and so are they. The second is that he 
is a natural leader—so much so that people sometimes question 
whether the American Constitution allows room enough for his 
instinct of domination. No such question -would arise in England. 
There is no one the average man in this country takes to more 
readily than a leader who will put him right on everything— 
tell him how many children patriotism demands of him and what 
are the ideals he ought to cherish. Mr. Roosevelt does all this, 
even in America, without blinking or blushing. Over here he would 
find a wider field and a larger and less critical audience. There 
is not a nursery from Land’s End to John o’ Groats that he could 
not turn upside down at a word. And besides all this, Mr. Roose- 

(Continued on page 731.) 
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Photograph by Pictorial News Company 


AN INTERESTING VIEW OF THE AUTOMOBILE HILL-CLIMBING CONTEST IN BOSTON 


In the automobile hill-climbing contest held on April 19 at Boston, the record time was made 
the Georges Richard-Br ; 
Avenue hill was made in 15 2-5 seconds. The photograph is a tp-shot showing a bird's-eye view of the course and 


by two foreign cars, resulting in a tie for first place in the competition. The winners were 
" car, run by Horace B. Hills, Jr.. and H. L. Bowden's 60-horse-power Mercedes, d n by Mr. Bowden. The fifth of a mile on Commonwealth 


ity, and was taken at the sh of the contest 























THE JAPANESE IN NORTHERN KOREA 





The photograph shows a detachment of Japanese troops advancing in northern Korea. A telegram from Vicerd! 
troops at Wiju, from which they have moved the Korean population. The troops have also occupied an island opm 
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DVANCE OF REINFORCEMENTS TO WIJU 


eieff to the Czar, made public at the time this issue goes to press, reports the continued concentration of Japanese 
RW asa preparation for the laying of pontoons, and it is believed that they will soon make an attempt to cross the river 








By James 


OULD anything more fantastie or original in literature 
be imagined than The Memoirs of a Baby? The fairies 
knew their business when they lodged the idea in the 
brain of Miss Josephine Daskam. No author to-day 
writing of child life has blended her observation of the 
infant genus with such acute humor and sympathy, and surround- 
ed the subject with so much merriment without offending the 
maternal or paternal prejudices. Indeed, the young father and 
mother, as well as the dear old maiden aunt—the Fidus Achates 
of potential motherhood —come in for a large share of Miss 
Daskam’s mischieveus humor, but, it is humor of a wholesome 
kind that is all laughter and no sting. Chapter I. deals with 
the Young Mother; in the second the Baby himself comes on the 
scene and takes possession of the centre of the stage; then there 
follow in succession the evolution of “the dawning soul,” “ child 
study,” “spontaneous ejaculations,” the “ mystery of speech,” 
“family discipline,’ until the “abdication of Binks” is reached 
upon the arrival of the new baby. “ Martin! Oh, Martin!” 
Aunt Emma exclaimed as she viewed the pathetic little figure. 
“Don’t you mind, darling, don’t you mind! You are Aunt 
Emma’s own baby—you shall always be! Always! You shall 
be my baby!” But Martin struggled from her arms and dashed 
the tears from his eyes. His hands slipped into the pockets of 
his ridiculous trousers unconsciously. 
* Pooh!” he said, catching his father’s 


Books and Bookmen 
MacArthur 


After reading The Woodhouse Correspondence, by G. W. E. Rus- 
sell and Edith Sichel, I can assure my readers that a most amus- 
ing volume awaits them, notwithstanding the prejudice that has 
arisen with good cause against the novel told in letters. The au- 
thors describe these letters as “ studies in idiosynerasy ”; but there 
is nothing very subtle or deep about the types of human nature 
studied. We have all been bored by the hypochondriac, who exhorts 
you to “thank Heaven that you have escaped my trials, and that 
you and your mother’s branch of the family have never known 
what suffering means”; the person with the Artistic Temperament 
who is “very, very lonely,” and is writing a “ Realistico-Spiritual 
Novel, The Woof-Warp, which centres round the Education Bill,” 
who keeps a diary, and calls her collection of unprinted poems 
The Versicles of a Lonely Spirit; the innately selfish prig who 
writes pompously and shudders at Vulgarity; the mother with so- 
cial aspirations for her daughters. Here is a mirror in which you 
may see some of human nature’s ugliest traits—is there anything 
under the sun uglier than undiluted egotism? The story of these 
characters unfolded in their letters would be the most depressing 
and sickening sort of thing to read, if it were not for the keen 
satire of the writers, which plays mercilessly with the emotions 
of the correspondents and holds their idiosyncrasies up to ridi- 
cule while it flays them. Miss Elaine Thompson (she was christened 
Ellen)—slhie of the A. T.—might stand 
as a parody on Mary McLane. She 
ends up by accepting a position to 





eye, defiantly, ‘‘ pooh! I’m __ not, 
either. I’m not anybody’s _ baby. 
That’s a baby. Vm a boy!” As 
whimsical and delightful in their hu- 
mor are Miss F. Y. Cory’s drawings, 
which are scattered profusely through 
the pages of the Memoirs. Artist 
and author never worked so harmoni- 
ously together to a common end. 
The Memoirs of a Baby is likely to 
become a classic of household humor. 


With the exception of Kronstadt, 
perhaps, I don’t think Max Pember- 
ton has given us a better story than 
A Daughter of the States, and the 
new novel has the advantage of an 
American heroine. The story opens 
with a lively scene on board a trans- 
atlantic steamer. This is a refresh- 
ing change; so many stories of late 
have begun in the parlor-car or sleeper 
of a train. “The man’s a rogue!”— 
this is our introduction to the hero, 
blandly made by the Rev. St. John 
Trew, vicar of Sackville Street, Lon- 
don. But it is not long before we be- 
gin to differ with the vicar—with all 
due respect for his cloth—and we sus- 
pect that the rogue is a right manly, 
honest fellow, and will have chances 
enough to prove it before the author 
is through with him. The tale be- 
comes exciting before we are through 
with the first chapter, and the scent 
keeps us hot on the chase until the 











write “attractive advertisements ” for 
Spasmon Food at £120 a year. Her en- 
trance on this new path is marked “ in 
the silent watches of the night” by 
this rhapsody: 


TO THE CHANGE IN MYSELF 
(At the Parting of the Ways) 
I, who now and ever, lived for Art’s sake, 
vee 1 hold this changeless as the 
sest ? 
Nay, but I will rather live for Heart’s 
sake ; 
Strive afresh, nor stop to take my rest. 
Even Food is holy when preparéd 
Through long vigils for the Love of 


Men. 
Nought there is that’s coarse and nought 
that’s arid— 
30dy’s Soul, Soul's Body, now as then. 


The poet of the Versicles had read 
her Browning to good purpose. 


“Since feeble Woman is not allowed 
to speak the truth,” writes Miss Elaine 
Thompson, “it has seemed to me that 
I could speak out more boldly on 
many essential facts if I assumed the 
name of a man.” And so, the Real- 
istico-Spiritual Novel was submitted 
with a nom de plume. “ Nor is there, 
I believe,” she adds, “any other sign 
in the book by which my Womanhood 
will be known.” No such motives can 
happily be imputed to the author of a 
recent novel entitled Yarborough the 








last is reached. Jessie Golding, the 
heroine, is an American heiress who 
is crossing the ocean to join hands 
and hearts with Lord Eastry of Monk- 
ton Castle, which is badly in need of 
the Golding dollars. Murray West, 
the hero, has been mixed up in scme way with the shooting of 
Miss Golding’s brother Lionel in Jackson City, and she comes to 
hear of it from a gambling blackleg, just as Murray has made 
a favorable impression. By the way, the little poker game in the 
smoker of the Jersey City, which led to this spiteful act on the 
part of Mr. Marx, is quite a lively episode in itself. Things are 
reaching a crisis, but in a few hours the passengers in whom we 
have become interested might have landed and gone their several 
ways without further clash, had not the liner collided with some 
craft in a dense fog and gone down with most of her human 
freight. Murray West contrives an escape for himself and Miss 
Golding on a raft just before the steamer sinks, and they are 
eventually picked up by an unspeakably wretched tramp steamer. 
What with mutiny, and a race with a Venezuelan gunboat, after 
being carried far out of their course, and a miraculous escape from 
the burning dust of Mount Pelée, the adventures of the couple 
keep one’s interest keyed up to the highest pitch until they are 
at last safely convoyed to London. But the pause is only for a 
moment, for the mystery of Lionel Golding’s death is still to be 
cleared up; and Jessie Golding has Lord Eastry to reckon with. 
And when this is done, Mr. Pemberton has still another surprise 
for the reader before the curtain falls. There are few writers to- 
day who can spin a yarn with more adroitness and verve than 
Max Pemberton, and his inventive genius has never achieved a 
greater success than A Daughter of the States. If you want to 
read a rattling story, full of “go” and excitement, unimpeded 
by extraneous matter, let me recommend this latest novel by one 
of the most popular writers of serial fiction to-day. 


Josephine Daskam 
Author of “ The Memoirs of a Baby” 


Premier, by “ A. R. Weekes,” and there 
is no reason why Miss Weekes should 
seek to screen her identity behind the 
subterfuge of a nom de masculine. 
Yarborough the Premier is a vigor- 
ously written story of an English 
politician who rises to power through unscrupulous and high-hand- 
ed measures, but who is overtaken in the end by the Nemesis of his 
sins. Miss Weekes has attempted an ambitious task in the por- 
trayal of Yarborough; it is built on epic lines, but she has not the 
epic imagination to create and sustain so complex and subtle a char- 
acter. Yet she has contrived skilfully to suggest the lines upon 
which it was built; the shadow of the man falls across the pages, 
and we are interested in him as in some sort of modern Paracelsus, 
groping blindly toward the goal of his ambition, moved solely by 
one overwhelming desire—England’s prestige and glory. “I believe 
I have neither conscience, honor, nor soul,” he declares, “and yet 
I shall keep England’s honor unstained.” Margaret, the one woman 
he loved, but of whom he was not worthy, saw the truth, and spoke 
it when the blow fell at last. ‘“ He had no faith, he could not wait 
for God; he felt that he must do things his own way; that was 
his mistake.” The words are an echo of Michal’s prophetic warn- 
ing to Paracelsus: 





An angel warns me, too, 
Men should be humble; you are very proud: 
And God, dethroned, has doleful plagues for such! 
—wWarns me to have in dread no quick repulse, 
No slow defeat, but a complete success : 
You will find all you seek, and perish so! 

For a first novel, Yarborough the Premier shows remark- 
able strength and maturity, and augurs well for the author’s 
future. Miss Weekes has a distinctly dramatic gift, and can in- 
vest her salient scenes with a vivid and impressive power of 
picturesqueness, which is enhanced by her vigorous and graphic 
style. 
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ASIL GRYCE and I were talking one day in what is fer- 
haps the most perfect place for talking on earth—the top 
of a tolerably deserted tram-car. To talk on the top 
of a hill is superb, but to talk on the top of a flying hill 
is a fairy-tale. 

“Tt is very odd,” said Gryce, grimly; “I said all these people 
were good, and there is the wickedest man in London.” 

“Which man?” I cried, and then my eye caught the figure at 
which Basil’s bull’s eyes were glaring. 

He was a slim, smooth person passing very quickly among the 
quickly passing crowd, but though there was nothing about him 
sufficient to attract a startled notice, there was quite enough to 
demand a_ curious consideration when once that notice was at- 
tracted. He wore a black top-hat, but there was enough in it of 
those strange curves whereby the decadent artist of the 80’s tried 
to turn the top-hat into something as rhythmic as an Etruscan 
vase. His hair, which was largely gray, was curled with the in- 
stinct of one who appreciated the «esthetic beauty of gray and 
silver. The rest of his face was oval, and, I thought, rather 
Oriental; he had two black tufts of mustache. 

“What has he done?” I asked. | 

“T am not sure of the details,” said Gryce, “but his besetting 
sin is a desire to.intrigue to the disadvantage of others. Prob- 
ably he has adopted some imposture or other to effect his plan.” 

“What plan?” I asked. “If you know all about him why don’t 
you tell me why he is the wickedest man in England? What is 
his name?” 

Basil Gryce stared at me for some moments. 

“T think you’ve made a mistake in my meaning,” he said. “TI 
don’t know his name. I never saw him before in my life.” 

“ Never saw him before!” I cried, with a kind of anger. “ Then 
what in heaven’s name do you mean by saying that he is the 
wickedest man in England? What do you mean by your non- 
sense about his using other people for his own ends?” 

“T mieant what I said,” said Basil Gryce, calmly. “The mo- 
ment I saw that man I saw all these populations stricken with 
a sudden and splendid innocence. I saw that while all ordinary 
poor men in these streets were being themselves he was not being 
himself. I saw that all the men in these slums—cadgers, pick- 
pockets, hooligans—are all, in the deepest sense, trying to be good. 
And I saw that that man was trying to be evil.” 

“ But if you never saw him before,” I began. 

“In God’s name look at his face,” cried out Basil in a voice 
that startled the driver. ‘“ Look at the eyebrows. They mean 
that infernal pride which made Satan so proud that he sneered 
even at heaven when he was one of the first angels in it. Look at 
his mustaches; they are so grown as to insult humanity. In 
the name of the sacred heavens, look at his hair. In the name 
of God and the stars, look at his hat.” 

I stirred uncomfortably. 

“But, after all,’ I said, “this is very fanciful—perfectly 
absurd. Look at the mere facts. You have never seen the man 
before; you—” 

Basil sprang up straight and swayed with the swaying car. 

“Let us get off and follow him,” he said. “I bet you five 
pounds it will turn out as I say.” 

And with a scuttle, a jump, and a run we were off the car. 

The man with the curled silver hair and the curved Eastern 
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face walked along for some time, his long splendid frock-coat flying 
behind him. Then he swung sharply out of the great glaring road 
and disappeared down an ill-lit alley. We swung silently after 
him. ° 

“ This is an odd turning for a man of this kind to take,” 

* A man of what kind?” asked my friend. 

“Well,” I said, “a man with that kind of expression and those 
boots. I thought it rather odd, to tell the truth, that he should 
be in this part of the world at all.” 

“ Ah yes,” said Basil, and said no more. 

We tramped on, looking steadily in front of us. The elegant fig- 
ure, like the figure of a black swan, was silhouetted suddenly 
against the glares of intermittent gaslight and then swallowed 
again in night. The intervals between the lights were long and a 
fog was thickening on the whole city. Our pace, therefore, had be- 
come swift and mechanical between the lamp-posts; but Basil came 
to a standstill suddenly, like a reined horse; I stopped also. We 
had almost run into the man. A great part of the solid darkness 
in front of us was the darkness of his body. 

At first I thought he had turned to face us. But though we 
were hardly a yard off he did not realize that we were there. He 
tapped four times on a very low and dirty door in the dark, 
crabbed street. A gleam of gas cut the darkness as it opened 
slowly. We listened intensely, but the interview was short and 
simple and inexplicable as an interview could be. Our ex- 
quisite friend handed in what looked like a paper or a card, and 
said: 

“ At once. Take a cab.” 

A heavy, deep voice from inside said, 

“Right you are.” 

And with a click we were in blackness again and striding on 
after the striding stranger through a labyrinth of London lanes, 
the lights just helping us. It was only five o’clock, but winter and 
the fog had made it like midnight. 

“This is really an extraordinary walk for the patent-leather 
boots,” I repeated. 

“T don’t know,” said Basil, humbly. 
Square.” 

As I tramped on I strained my eyes through the dusky atmos- 
phere and tried to make out the direction described. For some 
ten minutes I doubted; at the end of that I saw that my friend was 
right. We were coming to the great dreary spaces of fashionable 
London—more dreary, one must admit, even than the dreary 
plebeian spaces. 

“This is very extraordinary,” said Basil Gryce as we turned 
into Berkeley Square. 

“ What is extraordinary?” I asked. 
quite natural.” 

“TIT do not wonder,” answered Basil, “at his walking through 
nasty streets; I do not wonder at his going to Berkeley Square. 
But I do wonder at his going to the house of a very good man.” 

“What very good man?” I asked, with exasperation. 

“The operation of time is a singular one,’ he said, with his 
imperturbable irrelevancy. “It is not a true statement of the case 
to say that I have forgotten my career when I was a judge and a 
public man. I remember it all vividly, but it is like remembering 
some novel—such as the life of the Prince Consort. But fifteen 
years ago I knew this Square as well as Lord Rosebery does, and 
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a damned long-sight better than that man who is going up the 
steps of old Beaumont’s house.” 

“Who is old Beaumont?” I asked, irritably. 

“A perfectly good fellow. Lord Beaumont of Foxwood—don’t 
you know his name? He is a man of transparent sincerity, a 
nobleman who does more work than a navvy, a socialist, anarchist, 
I don’t know what—anyhow, he’s a philosopher and philanthropist. 
I admit he has the slight disadvantage of being, beyond all ques- 
tion, off his head. He has that real disadvantage which has arisen 
out of the modern worship of progress and novelty; and he thinks 
anything odd and new must be an advance. If you went to him 
and proposed to eat your grandmother he would agree with you 
so long as you put it on hygienic and public grounds, as a cheap 
alternative to cremation. So long as you progress fast enough, it 
seems a matter of indifference to him whether you are progressing 
to the stars or the devil. So that kis house is filled with an end- 
less succession of literary and political fashions—men who wear 
long hair because it is romanti¢; men who wear short hair be- 
cause it is medical; men 
who walk on their feet 
enly to exercise their 
bands, and men who 
walk on their hands for 
fear of tiring their feet. 
But though the inhab- 
itants of his salons are 
generally fools, like him- 
self, they are almost al- 
ways, like himself, good 
men. I am really sur- 
prised to see a criminal 
enter there.” 

“My good fellow,” I 
said, firmly, striking my 
stick on the pavement, 
“the truth of this affair 
is very simple. To use 
your own eloquent lan- 
guage, you have the 
‘slight disadvantage’ of 
being. off your head. You 
see a total stranger in a 
public street; you choose 
to start certain theories 
about his eyebrows. You 
then treat him as a 
burglar because he enters 
an honest man’s door. 
The thing is too mon- 
strous. Admit that it 
is, Basil, and come home 
with me. Though these 
people are still having 
tea, yet, with the dis- 
tance we have to go, we 
shall be late for dinner.” 

Basil’s eyes were shin- 
ing in the twilight like 
lamps. 

“T thought,” he said, 
“that I had outlived 
vanity.” 

“What do you want 
now?” I cried. 

“T want,” he = cried 
out, “ what a girl wants 
when she wears her new 
frock; I want what a 
boy wants when he goes 
in for a slanging match 
with a monitor—I want 
to show somebody what a 
fine fellow I am. I am 
as right about that man 
as IT am about your hav- 
ing a hat on your head. You say it cannot be tested. I say it 
can. I will take you to see my old friend Beaumont. He is a 
delightful man to know.” 

“Do you really mean?” IT began. 

“T will apologize,’ he said, calmly, “for our not being dressed 
for a eall,” and walking across the vast misty Square he walked 
up the dark stone steps and rang at the bell. 

A severe servant in black and white opened the door to us; on 
receiving my friend’s name his manner passed in a flash from as- 
tonishment to respect. We were ushered into the house very quick- 
ly, but not so quickly but that our host, a white-haired man with 
a fiery face, came out quickly to meet us. 

“My dear fellow,” he cried, shaking Basil’s hand again and 
again, “1 have not met you for years. Have you been—er—” he 
said. rather wildly. ‘“ Have you been in the country?” 

* Not for all that time,” answered Basil, smiling. ‘“ I have long 
given up my official position, my dear Philip, and have been living 
in a deliberate retirement. I hope I do not come at an inopportune 
moment.” 

“An inopportune moment!” cried the ardent gentleman. ‘ You 
come at the most opportune moment | could imagine. Do you know 
who is here?” 

‘I do not,” answered Gryce, with gravity. Even as he spoke a 
roar of laughter came from the inner room. 

* Basil,” said Lord Beaumont, solemnly. ‘ I have Wimpole here.” 
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* And who is Wimpole?” 

sasil,” cried the other, “you must have been in the country. 
You must have been in the antipodes. You must have been in the 
moon. Who is Wimpole? Who was Shakespeare?” 

“As to who Shakespeare was,” answered my friend, placidly, 
“my views go no further than thinking that he was not Bacon. 
More probably he was Mary Queen of Scots. But as to who Wim- 
pole is—” and his speech also was cloven with a roar of laughter 
from within. 

*“ Wimpole!” cried Lord Beaumont, in a sort of ecstasy. “ Haven't 
you heard of the great modern wit? My dear fellow, he has turned 
conversation, I do not say into an art—for that perhaps it always 
was—but into a great art, like the statuary of Michael Angelo— 
an art of masterpieces. His repartees, my good friend, startle one 
like a man shot dead. They are final; they are—” 

Again there came the hilarious roar from the room, and almost 
with the very noise of it a big, panting, apoplectic old gentleman 
came out of the inner house into the hall where we were standing. 

** Now, my dear chap,” 
began Lord Beaumont, 
hastily. 

“JT tell you, Beau- 
mont, I won’t stand it,” 
exploded the large old 
gentleman. “I won't be 
made game of by a two- 
penny literary  adven- 
turer like that. I won't 
be made a_ guy. I 
won’t—” 

“Come, come,” said 
Beaumont, feverishly. 
“Let me introduce you. 
This is Mr. Justice 
Gryce — that is, Mr. 
Gryce. Basil, I am sure 
you have heard of Sir 
Walter Cholmondeliegh.” 

“Who has not?” asked 
Gryce, and bowed to the 
worthy old baronet, eye- 
ing him with some curi- 
osity. He was hot and 
heavy in his momentary 
anger, but even that 
could not conceal the 
noble, though opulent, 
outlines of his face and 
body, the florid white 
hair, the Roman_ nose, 
the body stalwart, 
though corpulent, the 
chin aristocratic, though 
double. He was a mag- 
nificent courtly gentle- 
man—so much of a gen- 
tleman that he could 
show an unquestionable 
weakness of anger with- 
out altogether losing 
dignity; so much of a 
gentleman that even his 
mistakes were well bred. 

“T am distressed be- 
yond expression, Beau- 
mont,’ he said, gruffly, 
“to fail in respect to 
these gentlemen, and 
even more especially to 
fail in it in your house. 
But it is not you or they 
that are in any way con- 
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Basil bent suddenly down and tore a paper out of Sir Walter's breast pocket cerned, but that flashy 


half-caste jackanapes.” 
At this moment a 


young man with a twist of red mustache and a sombre air came. 


out of the inner room. He also did not seem to be greatly enjoy- 
ing the intellectual banquet within. 

“JT think you remember my friend and secretary, Mr. Drum- 
mond,” said Lord Beaumont, turning to Gryce. “ Even if you only 
remember him as a schoolboy.” 

“ Perfectly,” said the other. Mr. Drummond shook hands pleas- 
antly and respectfully, but the cloud was still on his brow. Turn- 
ing to Sir Walter Cholmondeliegh, he said: 

“T was sent by Lady Beaumont to express her hope that you 
were not going yet, Sir Walter. She says she has scarcely seen 
anything of you.” : 

The old gentleman, still red in the face, had a temporary in- 
ternal struggle; then his good manners triumphed, and with a 
gesture of obeisance and a vague utterance of “If Lady Beaumont 

. a lady, of course,” he followed the young man_ back into 
the salon. He had scarcely been deposited there half a minute 
before another peel of laughter told that he had (in all probabil- 
ity) been scored off again. 

“Of course [ean excuse dear old Cholmondeliegh,” said Beaumont, 
as he helped us off with our coats. ‘* He has not the modern mind.’ 

“What is the modern mind?” asked Gryce. 

“Oh, it’s enlightened, you know, and progressive . and faces 
the facts of life seriously.” At this moment another roar of laugh- 
ter came from within. 
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“I only ask,” said Basil, “ because of the last two friends of 
yours who had the modern mind one thought it wrong to eat 
jishes and the other thought it right to eat men. I beg your par- 
don—this way, if I remember right.” 

“Do you know,” said Lord Beaumont, with a sort of feverish 
entertainment as he trotted after us towards the interior, “I can 
never quite make out which side you are on. Sometimes you seem 
so liberal and sometimes so reactionary. Are you a modern, 
Basil 2” % 

“No,” said Basil, loudly and cheerfully, as he entered the 
crowded drawing-room, ** before Abraham was, I am.” 

This caused a slight diversion, and some eyes were turned away 
from our slim friend with the Oriental face for the first time that 
afternoon. Two people, however, still looked at him. One was the 
daughter of the house, Muriel Beaumont, who looked at him with 
ereat violet eyes and with the intense and awful thirst of the 
female upper class for verbal amusement and stimulus. The other 
was Sir Walter Cholmondeliegh, who looked at him with a still 
and sudden but unmistakable desire to throw him out of the win- 
dow. 

He sat there coiled, rather than seated, on the easy-chair, every- 
thing from the curves of his smooth limbs to the coils of his sil- 
vered hair suggesting the circles of a serpent more than the 
straight limbs ot a man—the unmistakable, splendid, serpentine 
gentleman we had seen walking in North London, his eyes shining 
with repeated victory. 

* What I can’t understand, Mr. Wimpole,” said Muriel Beaumont, 
eagerly, “is how you contrive to treat all this so easily. You 
say things quite philosophical and yet so wildly funny. If I 
thought of such things, I’m sure I should laugh outright when the 
thought first came.” 

“1 agree with Miss Beaumont,” said Sir Walter, suddenly ex- 
ploding with indignation. “ If [ had thought of anything so futile 
1 should find. it difficult to keep my countenance.” 

“ Difficult to keep your countenance!” cried Mr. Wimpole, with 
an air of alarm. “Oh, keep your countenance! Keep it in the 
British Museum. It must not be mislaid.” 

Every one laughed uproariously, as they do at an already ad- 
mitted readiness, and Sir Walter, turning suddenly purple, shout- 
ed out, 

“Do you know who you are talking to with these tomfool- 
eries?” 

“T never talk tomfooleries,” 
ing my audience.” 

Gryce walked across the room and tapped the red-mustached 
secretary cn the shoulder. That gentleman was leaning against 
the wall regarding the whole scene with a great deal of gloom; 
but, I fancied, with vexy particular gloom when his eyes fell on 
the young lady of the house rapturously listening to Wimpole. 

“May I have a word with you outside, Drummond?” asked 
Gryce. “It is about business. Lady Beaumont will excuse us.” 

| followed my friend, at his own request, greatly wondering, to 
this strange external interview. We paused abruptly, in a kind 
of side room out of the hall. 

“Drummond,” said Basil, sharply, “ there are a great many good 
people and a great many sane people here this afternoon. | Un- 
fortunately, by a kind of coincidence, all the good people are’ mad 
and all the sane people are wicked. You are the only person I 
know of here who is honest and has also some common sense. 
What do you make of Wimpole?” 

Mr. Secretary Drummond had a pale face and red hair, but at 
this his face became suddenly as red as his mustache. 

“Tam not a fair judge of him,” he said. 

“Why not?” asked Gryce. 

“ Because I hate him like hell,” said the other, after a long pause, 
and violently. 

Neither Gryce or I needed to ask the reason; his glances to- 
wards Miss Beaumont and the stranger were sufficiently illu- 
minating. Gryce said, quietly: 

“ But before—before you came to hate him, what did you really 
think of him?” . 

“Tam in a damnable difficulty.” said the young man, and his 
voice told us, like a clear bell, that he was an honest man. “If 
I spoke about him as I feel about him now I could not trust my- 
self. And I should like to be able to say that when I first saw him 
I-thought he was charming. But, again, the fact is, I didn’t. I 
hate him; that is my private affair. But I also disapprove of him 
—really, I do believe I disapproved of him quite apart from my 
private feelings. When first he came I admit he was much quieter, 
but I did not like, so to speak, the moral swell of him. Then that 
Jolly old Sir Walter Cholmondeliegh got introduced to us, and this 
fellow, with his cheap-jack wit, began to score off the old man in 
the way he does now. Then I felt that he must be a bad lot; it 
must be bad to fight the old and the kindly. And he fights the 
poor old chap savagely, unceasingly, as if he hated old age and 
kindliness, Take, if you want it, the evidence of a prejudiced wit- 
ness. I admit that I hate the man because a certain ‘person ad- 
mires him. But I believe that, apart from that, I should hate the 
man because old Sir Walter hates him.” 

_This speech affected me with a genuine sense of esteem and 
pity for the young man—that is, of pity for him because of his 
ob iously hopeless worship of Miss Beaumont and of esteem for 
him because of the direct realistic account of the history of Wim- 
pole which he had given. Still, I was sorry that he seemed so 
Sterdily set against the man and could not help referring it to 
re — of his personal relations, however nobly disguised from 
Mmself, 

In the middle of these meditations Gryce whispered in my ear 
What was perhaps the most startling of all interruptions, 

‘in the name of God, let’s get away.” 


said the other, ‘ without first know- 
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I have never known exactly in how odd a way this odd old man 
affected me; L only know that for some reason or other he so af- 
fected me that IL was within a few minutes in the street out- 
side. 

“ This,” he said, “is a beastly but amusing affair.” 

“What is?” I asked, baldly enough. 

“This affair. Listen to me, my old friend. Lord and Lady 
Beaumont have just invited you and me to a grand dinner party 
this very night, at which Mr. Wimpole will be in all his glory. 
Well, there is nothing very extraordinary about that. The ex- 
traordinary thing is that we are not going.” 

“ Well, really,” I said. “It is already six o'clock, and I doubt 
if we could get home and dress. I see nothing extraordinary in 
the fact that we are not going.” 

* Don’t you?” said Gryce. “ V'll bet you'll see something extraor- 
dinary in what we're doing instead.” 

I looked at him, blankly. 

* Doing instead?” I asked. “‘ What are we doing instead?” 

“Why,” said he, “we are waiting for one or two hours out- 
side this house on a winter evening. You must forgive me; it is 
all my vanity. It is only to show you that I am right. Can 
you, with the assistance of this cigar, wait until both Sir Walter 
Cholmondeliegh and the mystic Wimpole have left this house?” 

“Certainly,” I said. “ But I do not know which is likely to 
leave first. Have you any notion?” ; 

“No,” he said. “Sir Walter may leave first in a glow of rage. 
Or, again, Mr. Wimpole may leave first, feeling that his last 
epigram is a thing to be flung behind him like a firework. And 
Sir Walter may remain some time to analyze Mr. Wimpole’s char- 
acter. But they will both have to leave within reasonable time, 
for they will both have to get dressed and come back to dine here 
to-night.” 

As he spoke the shrill double whistle from the porch of the 
great house drew a dark cab to the dark portal. And then a 
thing happened that we really had not expected. Mr. Wim- 
pole and Sir Walter Cholmondeliegh came out at the same mo- 
ment. 

They paused. for a second or two opposite each other in a nat- 
ural doubt; then a certain geniality, fundamental perhaps in both 
of them, made Sir Walter smile and say: “ The night is foggy. 
Pray take my cab.” 

Before I could count twenty the cab had gone rattling up the 
street with both of them. And before I could count twenty-three 
Gryce had hissed in my ear: 

* Run after the cab; run as if you were running from a mad 
dog—run.” 

We pelted on steadily, keeping the cab in sight, through dark 
mazy streets. God only, I thought, knows why we are running at 
all, but we are running hard. Fortunately, we did not run far. 
The cab pulled up at the fork of two streets, and Sir Walter paid 
the cabman, who drove away rejoicing, having just come in con- 
tact with the more generous among the rich. Then the two men 
talked together, as men do talk together after giving and receiving 
great insults—the talk which leads cither to forgiveness or a duel— 
at least so it seemed as we watched it from ten yards off. Then 
the two men shook hands heartily, and one went down one fork 
of the road and one down another. 

Basil, with one of his. rare gestures, 
ward. 

“Run after that 
now.” 

We dashed across the open space and reached the juncture of 
the paths. . 

“Stop!” I shouted, wildly, to Gryce. 
ing.” 

He ran on. 

“Tdiot!” I howled. “Old Sir Walter’s gone down there! The 
fellow Wimpole has slipped us. He’s half a mile down the other 
road. You’re wrong.... Are you deaf? You’re wrong!” 

“T don’t think I am,” he panted, and ran on. 

“But I saw him!” I eried. “ Look in front of you? 
Wimpole? It’s the old man. ... What are you doing? 
are we to do?” 

“ Keep running,” said Gryce. 

Running soon brought us up to the broad back of the pompous 
old baronet whose white whiskers shone silver in the fitful lamp- 
light. My brain was utterly bewildered; I grasped nothing. 

“ Charlie,” said Basil, hoarsely, “can you believe in my common 
sense for four minutes?” 

* Of course,” I said, panting. 

“Then help me to catch that man in front and hold him down. 
Do it at once, when I say ‘now.’ Now!” ; 

We sprang on Sir Walter Cholmondeliegh and rolled that portly 
old gentleman on his back. He fought with a commendable valor, 
but we got him tight. I had not the remotest notion why. He 
had a splendid and full-blooded vigor; when he could not box he 
kicked and we bound him; when he could not kick he shouted and 
we gagged him, Then, by Basil’s arrangement, we dragged him 
into a small court by the street side and waited. As I say, I had 
no notion why. 

“T am sorry so to incommede you.” said Basil, 
the darkness, “ but I have made an appointment here. 

* An appointment?” T said, blankly. 

“ Yes,” he said, glancing calmly at the apoplectic old aristocrat 
gagged on the ground, whose eyes were staring impotently from his 
head. “T have made an appointment here with a thoroughly nice 
young fellow. An old friend. Jasper Drummond his name is; you 
may have met him this afternoon at the Beaumont’s. He can 
scarcely come, though, till the Beaumont’s dinner is over.” 
(Continued on page 733.) i 
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“The Two Orphans” 


D’Eunery and Cormon’s famous melodrama, “ The Two Orphans,” 
is leing played at the New Amsterdam Theatre by a remarkable 
cast, including Kyrle Bellew and Clara Morris. There are prob- 
ably few theatre-gocrs who are not familiar with the story of 
“The Two Orphans,” but an indication of the plot may serve to re- 
call it more clearly. The two orphans, “ Henriette” and “ Louise,” 





Frederick Perry and Kyrie Bellew 


at the New Amsterdam 


| 
| 


have come to Paris from Normandy to make their home with an 
aged relative. He fails to meet the coach on its arrival, and while 
the two girls are waiiing for him they are set upon by ruffians, 
who seize ** Henriette” and carry her off to the home of the un- 
scrupulous “* Marquis de Presles.” The action is based upon the 
adventures of the two orphans, who are finally happily united 


“The Shepherd King” at the Knickerbocker 


“The Shepherd King,” a drama of Biblical times by Wright Lori- 
mer and Arnold Reeves, was produced at the Knickerbocker The- 
atre on April 5, with Mr. Lorimer as “ David.” The play is @ 
dramatization of the Old Testament story of the boy David’s 
rise to power and fame, of his relations with Saul of Israel and 
Prince Jonathan, and of his love for Michal, the king’s daugh- 
ter. The action of the play begins with the summoning of the 
shepherd boy to the king’s court. Then follow the scenes of 


“ David’s” arrival at the camp of the Israelites; his winning of 
“ Saul’s” affection; his challenge and successful combat with the 
giant “Goliath”; his rise to power and influence in Israel, and 
the growing jealousy of “ Saul,’ who feels that the prophecy 0] 
“ Samuel” referred to “David” in declaring that the next king 
should be no issue of “ Saul’s.” The love interest is complicated by 
the hopeless passion of “ Merab,’ “ Michal’s” sister, for “ Da- 
vid,’ and the affection of “ Phalti,’ the prince, for “ Michal 


TWO IMPORTANT PRODUCTIONS ON THE NEW YORK STAGE 
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MISS EDITH WYNNE MATTHISON 


Miss Matthison plays “Everyman” in Mr. Ben Greet’s production of the morality play of that name, which is now on a 
tour through the Eustern cities. Miss Matthison was last seen in. New York in Mr. Greet’s productions of Shakespeare’s 
“Twelfth Night” and “As You Like It,” the first of which was given in the Elizabethan manner, as described in “ Har- 
per’s Weekly” of March 12. She also appeared in a@ revival of the morality, “ Everyman,” and of “ She Stoops to Conquer” 
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THE “ THIRD TERM” BOGEY 
EpGewoop Park, Pa., April 5, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—I have just read in your issue for April 2, the letter of 
DR. Waters, and it prompts me to ask if there is no way to put 
to rest this “third term” spook or bogey, and especially the habit of 
invoking Washington as authority against it. How can one read 
his farewell address and find in it an argument against the prin- 
ciple of a third term when the burden of the opening paragraphs, 
again and again repeated, is that the more settled condition of the 
country will now at last permit him to retire from public life, as 
he would gladly have done four years before, and return to that 
private life which at the very first, indeed, he left only with relue- 
tance. But he leaves no room for doubt that had the public weal 
required it, he would have been ready to sacrifice his own in- 
clination and serve his country another term. “I rejoice,” he 
says, “that the state of your concerns . . no longer renders the 
pursuit of inclination incompatible with the sentiment of duty and 
propriety.” So far from having seruples against a third term, he 
is anxious lest his deprecating it appear due to a want of public 
spirit and patriotism. 

As to the principle itself of a third term, as long as the people 
retain in their own hands the right of passing every four years 
upon the question, who shall be President, why should they de- 
liberately put out of their power the selection, at some. critical 
hour in the nation’s history, of the one man for the hour simply 
because he had already held the office for two or even three or four 
terms? Can we imagine the American people being so monstrously 
foolish? If three terms are dangerous, why not a second, and then 
suppose that in 1864 we had been by the Constitution forbidden to 
re-elect Lincoln! Or suppose the war had_ lasted another four 
years and we had been brought in 1868 face to face with the third- 
term spook, who believes it would have resulted in putting a new 
man at the helm? 

As for the availability of Cleveland which this and especially’ an- 
other correspondent in the same issue find so small, I cannot re- 
frain from expressing my own conviction as an independent, that 
he is the only Democrat who would have a ghost of a chance 
against Roosevelt. I do not think any Democrat can be elected; 
but certainly he is the only one in sight who would have a fighting 
chance, and that I think he would have. He would sweep the inde- 
pendent vote with enthusiasm, while thousands of Republicans 
would be won by the inflexible political integrity of the man. If 
the Democrats do not see it at the convention, their stupidity will 
almost merit the defeat awaiting them. 

I an, sir, H. D.C. 


A SERVICE 
HUNTSVILLE, TEXAS, April 6, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I do not agree with your correspondent, in the WEEKLY of 
April 2, who charges you with being a Democratic advocate. 

You appear to me to be rather a looker-on who is offering to one 
poor sparrer, who has just received two consecutive solar plexus 
blows, some suggestions to assist him in avoiding a third and surely 
fatal blow in the same place. In our government, parties are the 
best means of getting good oflicers, and you are doing the nation at 
large a good deed when you urge the Democratic party not to com- 
mit suicide, now when hope is just dawning. 


I am, sir, A DEMOCRAT. 


A TWENTIETH-CENTURY AMERICAN ABROAD 
NAPLES, ITALY, April 11, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: : 

S1r,—I have been in Naples one week, which is just about seven 
days too much, and I leave for Rome to-morrow. From what I 
have read and have been told Naples is a very fine place; no one 
should miss it, but if one cannot come over here a drive along 
Avenue “ A,” New York, and the Bowery, would about fill the bill. 
I understand the population here is about 300,000,000—750,000 of 
which are beggars, the rest fleas. I have counted 2,367,513 of the 
latter, and do not think I have yet reached the “ home hole.” The 
principle products of Naples are: One, beggars; two, fleas; three, 
bad smells; four, macaroni and talk. 

To any one wanting a real nice trip I should heartily recommend 
Newark, New Jersey. 

I went over to Capri yesterday, and I advise any prospective 
tourist to spend three months on Blackwell’s Island, where he will 
have more fun and better society. Yours for America. 

I an, sir, G. 8. C. 


RESPECT FOR LAW 


St. Louis, Mo., March 17, 1904. 


To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Str.—Anent your comment in the WEEKLY on an article by 
Booker T. Washington recently published in the Age-Herald, I 
should like to remark that it is not very strange to me why the negro 
has so little regard for law as to be continually transgressing. If 
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the white man set him a better example, it would be different. We 
might then have a better reason for branding him as possessed of 
a nature over which the respect for law, and not law’s rod of iron, 
is devoid of influence—that is, if he then failed to follow the ex- 
ample set him. 

Observe. as of course you have, how the negro is punished for 
his transgressions. If he commit murder, a mob is immediately 
organized, almost as if by magic, to commit crime for crime—to 
do murder in a more fiendish way, if possible, than the manner in 
which the one has already been committed by their murderous vic- 
tim. In their execution of punishment, they strive to eclipse, as 
far as possible, the cruelty of the old Mosaic law. They burn him 
at the stake, cut him to pieces with knives, or kill him in any 
other way by which his death can be the most slowly and_fiend- 
ishly brought about. In doing so, in their temporary insanity, they 
flatter themselves that they are angels of justice, Daniels at judg- 
ment; that they are doing their country a credit and glory-desery- 
ing act. But are they? Ne! They themselves are violators of 
the law of their land—as much so, in truth, as was their victim. 
And that is not all. They have set themselves as examples for 
law-breaking to every ignorant negro in the country. In his mind 
he asks, If they can violate the iaw why cannot 1? To him the 
real crime lies in his lack of ability to escape punishment; not in 
the violation itself. The white man has set the example, and has 
also escaped punishment. He can but try. 

In my opinion, there is too much of this thing of teaching 
man to respect law, either man made or God made, out of fear 
alone. At the same time it teaches him to be a coward, and that 
no man should be. Let all be taught to be brave, and to respect 
all laws for the love of order, peace and justice to one another. 
There are times when any man will temporarily conquer such fear, 
and if he has obeyed a law for that reason alone there will then 
be nothing to restrain him. Of course, linked with such teachings, 
there must also always be punishment for the transgressor. It 
would be far from wisdom to do away with punishment, but let the 
punishment be administered according to some code of laws—not 
according to the dictates of an insane and revengeful mind. And 
for the administration of mob punishment, the plea that the 
working of the law is too slow is but the poorest of excuses. It 
seems not so when the transgressor is a white man, and it should 
not be so when a man of a different color is the erring one. 

I am, sir, 
CHARLES ALMA BYERS. 


SPELL IT C-R-U-S-E 
WESTWoOoD, MAss., April 4, 1904 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—Widow’s cruise (WEEKLY, p. 455) is sanctioned by the 
dictionary, but is more appropriate to her experiences in Newport 
and off Coney Island, while cruse is the Bible spelling of the vessel 
containing oil (v. 1 Kings, 17:12). 


I am, sir, C. S. Locke. 


WHO WILL INHERIT AMERICA? 
BROOKLINE, MASs., March 29, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weckly: 

Sir,—Your correspondent from Chicago who chortles over the 
supposed fact that the Irish-Americans will inherit the United 
States must look closer into the facts and statistics. The Irish 
of the first generation do multiply fast, but as they rise in the 
social scale this rapid multiplication soon ceases. Even the sta- 
tistics of the mill cities will show this. Moreover, it is a mat- 
ter of common experience. I know several Irish-Americans of 
the second generation, and the bachelors, “‘ old maids,” and small 
families level down to the ordinary native New England standard. 
Moreover, many even of the Irish of the first generation never 
marry, notably multitudes of those who go out to service. 

If the statistics are looked carefully into and used with dis- 
cretion, it would seem fair to conclude that not the “old Amer- 
ican” stock, nor the Irish, nor the Germans will inherit this land, 
but the French-Canadians, the Italians, and the Russian Hebrews. 





However, probably in the second and third generations the same ~ 


influences will! affect them in turn which has already affected the 
“native American,” the Irish, and the German. 


I am, sir, J. F. TWoMBty. 


CONCURRENCE 
CLAYTON, New Mexico, April 15, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—I have just read the communication of H. J. Stewart, of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., and am so impressed with the absolute truth 
of his statement that I must add my testimony to his. 

I am a Southern woman, born and reared among the negroes. 
and from observation of many years can truthfully state that no 
self-respecting Northerner can or will equalize the negro when he 
comes in contact with the race as it is in the South. 

My husband was born and reared in Vermont, and had all the 
enthusiastic ideas of New-Englanders until he came West. All he 
needed to open his eves to the negro was to be thrown with him. 
I am satisfied it is invariably so with intelligent reasonable people 

I an, sir, Mrs. H. J. HAMMOND. 
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England and the President 
(Continued from page 720.) 


veli’s other qualities—his breezy and invig- 
orating self-confidence, his great political 
courage (Which is something better than per- 
sons] courage or moral courage or the cour- 
age of one’s opinions, because it embraces all 
three), his buoyant, eagér, somewhat slap- 
dash temperament, and his entire adequacy 
to the practical duties of whatever office he 
happens to be holding—irresistibly compel 
the sympathy and admiration of the Eng- 
lish people. They have no one like him over 
here. He is an amalgam of half a dozen 
English favorites. Take Selous, the big-game 
hunter, add Lord Charles Beresford (who 
would be a Roosevelt himself if he were not 
an Irishman), add again Baden-Powell, the 
defender of Mafeking, multiply by Mr. C. 
A. Pearson, the chairman of the Tariff Re- 
form League and the champion “ hustler ” 
of the kingdom, throw in a dash of Cham- 
berlain’s decisiveness and practicality and 
another dash of his belligerency, and you 
get a result which closely corresponds to the 
English idea of Mr. Roosevelt. 

As for his policy, Englishmen find in 
it a great deal more to approve than they 
ever expected to—especially in the sphere 
of foreign affairs. Mr. Roosevelt came to 
the Presidency with something of the repu- 
tation of an Anglophobe. Englishmen wait- 
ed with more than a little anxiety to see 
what would follow the impact of his tin- 
gling personality. They had heard of his 
militant impulsiveness, and they remembered 
some utterances of his, of ultra-Bismarckian 
frankness, on the Alaska question and the 
Monroe Doctrine. They were prepared ac- 
cordingly for exciting times, and they are 
proportionately relieved to find Anglo-Amer- 
ican relations as satisfactory at this mo- 
ment as they ever were. England does not 
care twopence who is in the Presidential 
chair so long as he is not. too flagrantly hos- 
tile to or suspicious of Great Britain; but it 
has given her peculiar pleasure to find in 
Mr. Roosevelt a President who is firm with- 
out being belligerent and conciliatory, though 
in no way weak. Outside of Anglo-Amer- 
ican questions Englishmen were particu- 
larly struck with the effectiveness of the 
President’s action in Panama and through- 
out the Venezuelan mess and with the strong 
line he has permitted Mr. Hay to take in 
China. There is a feeling here that Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Hay are more far-seeing 
in their Eastern policy than the bulk of 
their countrymen, and that, if only public 
opinion would allow them, they would be 
prepared to go much farther than they have 
as yet done. I heard one Englishman of high 
position say that, in his opinion, Mr. Roose- 
velt and Mr. Hay were engaged on the task 
of educating their countrymen in foreign 
affairs. This is a task with which Eng- 
land has every sympathy, believing that the 
more Americans realize that an active diplo- 
macy cannot be always successful without 
the readiness to back it up by war, and the 
more they get rid of such bogeys as “ isola- 
tion,” “ non-interference,” and “entangling 
alliances,” the nearer will England and the 
United States be brought to practical co- 
operation in the Far East. 

In matters of purely domestic moment 
what most impresses Englishmen in Mr. 
Roosevelt is his insistence on efficiency. They 
consider him to have come nearer to making 
public office a public trust, in fact as well 
as nume, than any other American Presi- 
dent. They like to read of how he has ap- 
pointed men to office in spite of the “ ma- 
chine.’ and they believe him to have breathed 
a new life of thoroughness and public-spirit- 
edne into the army, the navy, and the civil 
Service. His suecess in passing the Cuban 
Reciprocity Treaty was described by an Eng- 
lishman as “one of the most signal victories 
ever ‘von by an American President over the 
sfas}ing provincialism of Congress.” His 
Inte: \ention in the coal strike was only crit- 
a. : — one point of view—that it. should 
lave een so long deferred. The objections 
urges against it by some Americans—that 
It was “unconstitutional,” that it would 
on ase the arrogance of labor,” and so 
Phi urried no weight whatever in England. 

ut naturally it is Mr. Roosevelt’s fight 
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against the trusts that has most engaged 
English opinion. With the masses it makes 
him quite'a hero, and as anything that 
diminishes the powers of the trusts is 
thought to be good for English trade, his 
policy also finds considerable approval among 
business men. I think, though, one may take 
it that the best commercial opinion of the 
country regards the anti-trust campaign as 
likely to produce more disturbance to busi- 
ness than positive benefit to any one. There 
is a growing disbelief in the effectiveness of 
the measures proposed by Mr. Roosevelt, 
and a distinct suspicion that he will end 
by injuring commerce itself. This suspicion 
became almost a conviction when the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in the Northern 
Securities case was made known. The res- 
urrection of an obsolete law to thwart that 
movement towards railroad consolidation 
which has been of such inestimable advan- 
tage to travellers, shippers, inventors, and 
railroad men, struck Englishmen as anything 
but a wise or beneficial proceeding. Never- 
theless, England thinks that Americans do 
well to be proud of their President, and 
fully expects to see him elected next No- 
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C It sooth 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind coli 


is th2 best remedy for diarrhaa.--[Adv.] 





ALL SEAMEN 


EaGLe Branp CONDENSED MILK. 
for cooking, in coffee, tea, and chocolate. 
all kinds of expeditions. 





Angostura Bitters, the strength-giver.—[Adv. 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
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SOAKED IN COFFEE 


Until too Stiff to Bend Over 





“When I drank coffee I often had 


Postum. 

result has been that I have been ent 
“My mother was just the same way. 

all drink Postum now, and have never 


any other coffee in the house for 2 years, 
we are all well. 


bend forward. 


have to lie down for the rest of the day. 


work, can sit for a whole day and mend, 
can sew on the machine, and she never 


has got well, and it shows coffee was the c 
of the whole trouble. 
coffee and using Postum in its place.” 


given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville.” 


headaches, nervousness, and biliousness much 
of the time, but about 2 years ago I went to 
visit a friend, and got in the habit of drinking 


“T have never touched coffee since, and the 


cured of all my stomach and nervous trouble. 


“A neighbor of mine, a great coffee drinker, 
was troubled with pains in her side for years, 
and was an invalid. She was not able to do 
her work, and could not even mend clothes | 
or do anything at all where she would have to | 
If she tried to do a little hard 
work she would get such pains that she would | 


“T persuaded her at last to stop drinking 
coffee and try Postum Food Coffee, and she 
did so, and she has used Postum ever since. 
The result has been that she can now do her | 


the least bit of pain in her side; in fact, 


“T could also tell you about several other 
neighbors who have been cured by quitting 
Name | 
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ause 


“She has reproduced in a wonderful man- 
| ner the time of Elizabeth, with all its great- 
ness and littleness.”—V. Y. World. 
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SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS 


In the opening chapter Pamela Mardale is introduced to the reader 
as a young svciety woman of London, beautiful and of rare personal 
charm. Into her early life has come a mysterious influence which 
dominates and directs her whole career. What this strange influence 
is only two of her friends suspect—a young schoolmaster who knew 
her as a child at Roquebrune, and Alan Warrisden, who is in love with 
her, and who, though his proposal of marriage is refused, determines 
to win her. Late one night at a ball, Pamela and Warrisden, while 
seated on a baleony, observe a young couple leaving the opposite 
house. They are Tony and Millicent Stretton, who live in a gloomy 
home presided over by the rich but unjust father of the young man. 
They are in reality kept prisoners by the whims of the tyrannical 
old man, and it is only by playing truant and going out by stealth late 
at night that they are able to enter at all into the life of the outside 
world. This practice they keep up for a year, but finally both of them 
grow extremely weary of their monotonous life, and in a moment of 
exasperation Tony determines to go to America to make his fortune, 
while Millie is to be left behind and sent for as soon as her husband 
is able to establish a home. Tony has some misgivings about leaving 
Millie, for he has been warned by Pamela Mardale that she should 
never be left alone: but at last he departs, after Pamela has promised 
to be a staneh friend to his wife. Millie becomes infatuated with Lionel 
Callon, a gentlemanly adventurer. Pamela wishes to help her. She 
wires Warrisden to come by an early train, and as him to find Tony 
and bring him home. Warrisden accepts the commission. Pamela has 
advised him to call on a Mr. Chase, head of a London mission, at_ whose 
suggestion Tony had chosen New York as a field of adventure. Warris- 
den learns from Mr. Chase that Tony, having lost all of his small for- 
tune in New York, is now in the North Sea on a trawler. Te starts 
out to find him. and finally reaches him far up in the North Sea. War- 
risden uses every argument to prevail upon Tony to come back, but he 
refuses, and Warrisden is foreed to return alone. He _ reports to 
Pamela the failure of his mission, but, to his surprise, she does not 
seem disappointed. He thinks it is because of the news which he hears 
from her—that Sir John Stretton has died, which will naturally bring 
Tony home. But that is not the whole explanation: for Pamela is over- 
coming her old indifference toward life, and in her life are being aroused 
new sympathies and emotions. Tony remains on the trawler until the 
term of his cruise is over, and then, after much perplexity and inde- 
cision, decides to return to London, feeling that he has seen a way out 
of his difficulties. 





CHAPTER XIII 
IN STEPNEY 


R. CHASE left the mission quite early in the evening 
and walked towards his lodging. That side of his 
nature which clamored for enjoyments and a life of lux- 
ury was urgent with him to-night. As he turned into 
his street he began to debate with himself whether he 
should go in search of a cab and drive westwards out of the 
squalor. A church clock had just struck nine; he would find his 
club open and his friends about the fire. Thus debating he came 
to his own door and had unconsciously taken his latch-key from 
his pocket before he had decided upon his course. The latch-key 
decided him. He opened the door and went quickly up to his sit- 
ting-room. The gas was low and what light there was came from 
the fire. Chase shut the door gently and his face underwent a 
change. There came a glitter into his eyes a smile to his lips. He 
crossed to the little cupboard in the corner and unlocked it stealth- 
ily even though he was alone. As he put his hand into it and 
grasped the decanter, something stirred in his armchair. The 
back of the chair was towards him. He remained for a second or 
two motionless, listening. But the noise was not repeated. Chase 
noiselessly locked the cupboard again and came back to the fire. A 
man was sitting asleep in the chair. 
Chase laid a hand upon his shoulder and shook him. 
“Stretton,” he said; and Tony Stretton opened his eyes. 
“T fell asleep waiting for you,” he said. 
“When did you get back?” asked Chase. 
“T landed at Yarmouth this morning. I came up to London this 
afternoon.” 
Chase turned up the gas and lit a cigarette. 
“You have not been home then?” he said. ‘“ There is news wait- 
ing for you there. Your father is dead,” 
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“ He died a month ago.” 


*T know,” Stretton replied. 
He drew up a chair to the fire and 
I 


Mr. Chase was perplexed. 
sat down. 

“You know that?” he asked, slowly. 
gone home?” 

“No,” replied Stretton. “ And I do not mean to go.” 

Stretton was speaking in the quietest and most natural way. 
There was no trace in his manner of that anxiety which during 
the last few days had kept him restless and uneasy. He had 
come to his decision. Chase was aware of the stubborn persistence 
of his friend. And it was rather to acquire knowledge than to 
persuade that he put his questions. 

“But why? You went away to make an independent home, free 
from the restrictions under which you and your wife were living. 
Well, you have got that home now. The reason for your absence 
has gone.” 

Stretton shook his head. 

“The reason remains. Indeed, it is stronger now than it was 
when I first left England,” he answered. He leaned forward with 
his elbows upon his knees, gazing into the fire. The light played 
upon his face, and Chase could not but notice the change which 
these few months had brought to him. He had grown thin and 
rather worn; he had lost the comfortable look of prosperity; his 
face was tanned. But there was more. It might have been ex- 
pected that the rough surroundings amidst which Stretton had 
lived would have left their marks. He might have become rather 
coarse, rather gross to the eye. On the contrary, there was a look 
of refinement. It was the long battle with his own thoughts 
which had left the marks. The mind was showing through the 
flesh. The face had become spiritualized. 

“Yes, the reason remains,” said Stretton. ‘I left home to keep 
my wife. We lived a life of quarrels. All the little memories, the 
associations, the thousand and one small private things—ideas, 
thoughts, words, jokes even, which two people who care very much 
for one another have in common—we were losing, and so quickly— 
so very quickly. I can’t express half what I mean. But haven’t 
you seen a man and a woman at a dinner-table when some chance 
sentence is spoken, suddenly look at one another just for a sec- 
ond, smile, perhaps—at all events, speak, though no word is spoken? 
Well, that kind of intimacy was going. I saw indifference coming, 
perhaps dislike, perhaps contempt—yes, contempt just because I 
sat there and looked on. So I went away. But the contempt has 
come. Oh, don’t think I believe that I made a mistake in going 
away. It would have come none the less had I stayed. But I have 
to reckon. with the fact that it has come.” 

Mr. Chase sat following Stretton’s words with a very close atten- 
tion. Never had Stretton spoken to him with so much frankness 
before. 

“Go on,” said Chase. 
news to me.” 

“ Well, suppose that I were to go back now!” Stretton resumed. 
* At once—do you see?—that contempt is doubled.” 

“No,” eried Chase. 

“Yes, yes,” Stretton insisted. ‘“ Look at it from Millie’s point 
of view, not from yours, not even from mine! Look at the his- 
tory of the incident from the beginning! Work it out as she 
would, nay,” he corrected himself, remembering the letters, “as 
she has. I leave her when things are at their worst. That’s not 
all. I take half Millie’s fortune and am fool enough to lose it 
right away. And that’s not all. I stay away in the endeavor to 
recover the lost ground, and I continually fail. Meanwhile, Millie 
has the dreary, irksome, exacting, unrequited life which I left 
behind to get through as best she can alone. Without pleasure, 
and she likes pleasure—”’ He suddenly looked at Chase with a chal- 
lenge in his eyes. “Why shouldn’t she?” he asked, abruptly. 
Chase agreed. : 

“Why shouldn’t she?” he said, with a smile. “I am not disap- 
proving.” 

Stretton resumed his former attitude, his former tone, 

(Continued on page 734.) 
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(Continued from page 727.) 


For I do not know how many hours we 
stood there calmly in the darkness. By the 
time those hours were over I had thoroughly 
made up my mind that the same thing had 
happened which had happened long ago on 
the bench of a British court of justice. “Basil 
Gryce had gone mad. [ could imagine no 
other explanation of the facts, with the port- 
lv, purple- faced country gentleman flung 


there strangled on the floor like a bundle 
of wood. 
After about four hours a lean figure in 


evening dress rushed into the court. <A 
glimpse of gaslight showed the red mustache 
and white face of Jasper Drummond. 
* Mr. Gryce,” he said, blankly, “ the thing 

is incredible. You were right; but what did 
you mean? All through this dinner-party, 
where dukes and duchesses and editors of 
quarterlies had come especially to hear him, 
that extraordinary Wimpole kept perfectly 
silent. He didn’t say a funny thing. He 
didn’t say anything at all. What does it 
mean?” 

Gryce pointed to the portly old gentleman 
strapped on the floor. 

“This is what it means,” he said. 

Drummond, on observing a fat gentleman 
lying so calmly about the place, jumped back, 
as from a mouse. 

“What?” he said, weakly, ‘ what?” 

Basil bent suddenly down and tore a paper 
out of Sir Walter’s breast pocket, a paper 


which the baronet, even in his hampered 
state, seemed to make some effort to re- 
tain. 


It was a large loose piece of white wrap- 
ping-paper, which Mr. Jasper Drummond 
read with a vacant eye and undisguised as- 
tonishment. As far as he could make out 
it consisted of a series of questions and an- 
swers, or, at least, of remarks and replies, 
arranged in the manner of a catechism. 
The greater part of the document had been 
torn and obliterated in the struggle, but 
the termination remained. It ran as fol- 
lows: 

"Gs BAYS ons. 

WY MENOED 6 isc 


Keep countenance. 
British Museum. 


“(, Know whom talk .. . absurdities. 
“W. Never talk absurdities without ...” 
“What is it?” cried Drummond, fling- 


ing the down in a sort of final 
fury. 

“What is it?” replied Gryce, 
rising into a kind of splendid chant. “ What 
is it? It is a great new profession. A great 
new trade. A trifle immoral, I admit, but 
still great, like piracy.” 

“A new profession,” 


paper 


his voice 


said the young man 


with the red mustache, vaguely, “a new 
trade?” 
“A new trade,” Tepei ated Gryce, with a 


strange exultation, “a new profession! What 
a pity it is immoral.” 

“But what the devil is it?” cried Drum- 
mond and I in a breath of blasphemy. 

“It is,” said Gryce, calmly, “the great 
new trade of the Organizer of Repartee. This 
fat old gentleman lying on the ground strikes 
you, I have no doubt, as very stupid and 
very rich. Let me clear his character. He 
is, like ourselves, very clever and very poor. 
He is also not really at all fat; all that is 
stufling. He is not particularly old, and 
his name is not Cholmondeliegh. He is a 
swindler and a swindler of a “perfectly de- 
lightful and novel kind. He hires himself 
out at dinner-parties to lead up to other 
people’s repartees. According to a precon- 
certed scheme (which you may find on that 
piece of paper) he says the stupid things he 
has arranged for himself, and his client says 
the clever ‘things arranged for him. In short, 
he allows himself to be scored off for a 
guinea a night.” 

“And this fellow Wimpole—” 
Drummond, with indignation. 

‘ This fellow Wimpole,” said Basil Gryce, 
smiling, “ will not be an intellectual rival 
in the future. He had some fine things— 
elecance and silvered hair, and so on. But 
his intellect is with our friend on the 


began 


floor.” 

that fellow.” cried Drummond, fu- 
jail y, “that fellow ought to be in 
ai 
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‘Sot at all,” said Basil, indulgently, “he 
ug! to be in the Club of Queer Trades,” 
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(Continued from page 732.) 

“ Without friends, and she is fond of having friends about her! 
Without any chance of gratifying her spirits or her youth! To 
make her life still more disheartening every mail which reaches 
her from New York brings her only another instalment of my 
Work it out from her point of view, Chase! 
Then add this to crown it all!” He leaned forward towards Chase 
and emphasized his words with a gesture of his hand. “ The first 
moment when her life suddenly becomes easy and does so through 
no help of mine, I1—the failure—come scurrying back to share it. 
No, Chase, no!” 

He uttered his refusal to accept that position with a positive 
violence and flung himself back in his chair. Chase answered 
quietly, 

“Surely you are forgetting that it is your father’s wealth which 
makes her life easy. 

“Tam not forgetting it at all.” 

‘It’s your father’s wealth,” Chase repeated. 
to share in it.” 

“ Yes,” Stretton admitted. ‘“ But what have rights to do with 
the question at all? If my wife thinks me no good, will my rights 
save me from her contempt?” 

And before that blunt question Mr. Chase was silent. It was too 
direct, too unanswerable. Stretton rose from his chair and stood 
looking down at his companion. 

Just consider the story I should have to tell Millie—to-night, 
by George!” he exclaimed, suddenly, “if I went back to-night. I 
start out with fifteen hundred pounds of hers to make a home and 
a competence. And within a few months I am working as a hand 
on a North Sea trawler at nineteen shillings a week.” 

“A story of hardships undergone for her sake,” 


disastrous record. 


* You have a right 


said Chase. 


What We 
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“For that’s the truth of your story, Stretton. And don’t you think 
the hardships would count for ever so much more than any success 
you could have won?” 

“Hardships!” exclaimed Stretton, with a laugh. “I think I 
would find it difficult to make a moving tale out of my hardships. 
And I wouldn’t if I could. No!” 

As a fact, although it was unknown to Tony, Chase was wrong. 
Had Stretton told his story ever so vividly it would have made no 
difference. Millie Stretton had not the imagination to realize 
what those hardships had been. Tony’s story would have been to 
her just a story, calling no doubt for exclamations of tenderness 
and pity. But she could not have understood what he had felt, 
what he had thought, what he had endured. Deeper feelings and 
a wider sympathy than Millie Stretton was dowered with would 
have been needed for comprehension. 

Stretton walked across the room and came back to the fire. He 
looked down at Chase with a smile. ‘“ Very likely you think I 
am a great fool,” he said, in a gentler voice than he had used till 


now. “No doubt nine men out of ten would say, * Take the gifts. 


the gods send you and let the rest slide. What if you and your 
wife drift apart? You won’t be the only couple.’ But frankly, 
Chase, that is not good enough. I have seen a good deal of it, 
the boredom, the gradual ossification—oh no, I am not content 
with that. You see, Chase,” he stopped for a moment and gazed 
steadily into the fire. Then he went on quite simply, “ You see, I 
sare for Millie very much.” 

Chase knew well what weight to give to that short sentence. Had 
it been more elaborate it would have meant less. It needed no other 
commentary than the quiet sincerity with which it was uttered. 

* Yes, 1 understand,” he said. 

To be Continued. 


Know of the Sun 


By Charles Augustus Young, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Professor of Astronomy at Princeton 


VERY wonderful and, in some respects, mysterious ob- 
ject is the sun; a typical star, the nearest one, and not 
so far away as to prevent us from studying it in detail; 
and yet presenting conditions so different from those we 
san obtain in our laboratories that to a considerable 

extent it defies our reasonings and renders our conclusions mere- 
ly conjectural. 

Certain facts, however, have been established beyond any pos- 
sible doubt, and must necessarily form the foundation of all rea- 
sonable theories and opinions. 

We know, for instance, that its mean distance from the earth 
is very closely 93,000,000 miles; that its diameter is about 866,500 
miles, or 1091, times that of the earth, and its bulk about 1,300,000 
as great. 

We know also that its mass is about 330,000 that of the earth, 
and that consequently gravity upon its surface is about 2714 times 
as powerful as here; a man who here weighs 150 pounds would 
weigh more than two tons upon the. sun, and there a squirrel 
would not be able to jump any more friskily than an elephant here. 

And yet, comparing the bulk of the sun with its mass, it is 
certain that, notwithstanding this enormous gravitating force, the 
sun’s mean density is only about one-fourth as great as the earth’s, 
or less than once and a half that of water; and this, although we 
know, as we shall see, that iron and other heavy metals are 
abundant in its constitution. 

Again, from direct observation with the telescope we know that 
the visible surface of the sun, the so-called “ photosphere,” is not 
permanent and solid like that of the earth and moon, nor a con- 
tinuous expanse of liquid like an ocean; it looks and acts like a 
sheet of tumbling clouds-—brilliant lumps and grains floating in 
a less luminous medium. 

Dark spots, sometimes as much as 100,000 miles in diameter, 
appear upon it from time to time, remain visible for a few days 
or months, continually undergoing changes of form and size as 
they pass across the disk. 

Their motions show that the sun rotates on its axis like the 
earth, though much more slowly. We can, therefore, determine the 
position of its poles and its equator; and a significant fact ap- 
pears—that spots near the equator complete their circuit in about 
two days less time than those half-way towards the poles, the 
periods being about twenty-five and twenty-seven days, respective- 
ly. Then, again, the spots are, for the most part, confined to two 
belts between 5° and 40° on each side of the equator. 

Moreover, the spots have a roughly regular eleven-year peri- 
odicity of abundance; at the time of maximum they appear by 
scores and hundreds, while at the time of minimum there are none 
for weeks and months. 

Strangest of all, the magnetic conditions of the earth sympa- 
thize to a certain extent. When spots abound the usual daily 
magnetic variations shown by our instruments become more ex- 
tensive, and so-called “ magnetic storms” are frequent, often ac- 
companied by brilliant auroras, and sometimes by the demoraliza- 
tion of our telegraph and telephone circuits; in numerous instances 
these violent “storms” have coincided with the outburst or sud- 
den transformation of some great sun spot, as on October 31 of 
last year. 
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Outside the photosphere the telescope at the time of a total 
solar eclipse shows the so-called “ chromosphere,” or “ sierra ”’— 
thin crimson fringe around the disk of the sun, looking like “a 
prairie on fire,’ to use Professor Langley’s graphic expression. 
From it here and there project great tongues and clouds which 
sometimes reach a height exceeding 100,000 miles, as restless and 
changeable as the tossing flames of a conflagration. 

Enveloping the whole, but visible only during the fleeting mo- 
ments of a total eclipse, is the beautiful and mysterious “ corona,” 
a magnificent glory of pearly streamers radiating from every por- 
tion of the solar surface, but as a rule especially abundant in the 
sun-spot zones, and sometimes extending to a distance of several 
million miles. Near the poles they are shorter and curve each 
way like parted hair. The corona is never twice quite the same, 
but changes with no such rapidity as the prominences. In form 
and extent it exhibits an obvious sympathy with the sun-spot 
period. 

The spectroscope proves beyond dispute that in the solar at- 
mosphere interpenetrating and overlying the photosphere there 
exist nearly forty of our familiar chemical elements, mostly metals 
in the state of vapor. Iron, calcium, magnesium, sodium, and 
hydrogen are specially nouns, though such conspicuousness 
is not necessarily the measure of actual abundance. 

In the spectrum of the chromosphere and prominences hydrogen, 
calcium, and helium stand out far more prominently than any- 
thing else, though numerous other elements at times appear. One 
of the most interesting triumphs of the spectroscope is that it 
has made the chromosphere and prominences observable when- 
ever the sun shines; we need not wait for an eclipse; not so with 
the corona, however. But during an eclipse the corona spectrum 
shows certain bright lines which indicate the presence of some 
unknown gas, not yet detected upon the earth. 

Experiments with burning-glasses make it. certain that the ef- 
fective temperature of the sun’s surface, taken as a whole (doubt- 
less the actual temperature varies widely at different points), is 
much above any which we can produce by artificial means; not 
even the electric furnace can rival it. Carried to the sun and kept 
there for a few hours only the earth would melt and pass into 
vapor. The estimated temperature is about 12,000° F., but can- 
not be regarded as exact. 

Finally, we can measure by experiment how much heat is re- 
ceived by the earth from the sun, and it appears that when the 
sun is overhead the heat from it, after allowing for the loss in 
passing through the air, would be sufficient to melt in an hour a 
sheet of ice about three-quarters of an inch thick, provided that 
none of the heat were reflected from the surface of the ice or 
passed through it to the earth underneath. Just how much this 
simple statement implies our space does not permit us to set forth; 
it is enough to say that this heat received from the sun is the 
ultimate and sufficient source of nearly all the energy’ that is de- 
veloped and utilized upon the earth. 

The facts above stated are unimpeachable, but the conclusions 
to be drawn from them are in various degrees debatable. 

In a second article the writer will try to show what the 
best authorities at present believe respecting the constitution of 
the sun. 
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Progress of the War 


Tue important results of the war in the 
Far East may be briefly summarized as fol- 
lows: The. Russians have had fifteen war- 
yessels sunk or disabled—the Petropavlovsk, 
Pobieda, Czarevitch, Retvisan, Poltava, Pal- 
lada, Novik, Askold, Diana, Variag, Boy- 
arin, Korietz, Yenesei, the torpedo - boat 
Sicreguschtcht, and the destroyer Bez- 
strashni. Of these the battle - ship Poltava 
and the cruisers Novik, Askold, and Diana 
are known to have been repaired and are 
again in commission. Japan has lost one tor- 
pedo- boat, and several of her ships are 
believed to have been injured in the Port 
Arthur engagements; but definite knowledge 
of this is withheld. Port Arthur has been 
repeatedly bombarded, with damaging effect, 
by the Japanese, and Vladivostok was at- 
tacked by them on March 6, though with- 
out serious damage to the port. Admiral 
Togo has made two unsuccessful attempts 
to blockade the entrance to Port Arthur by 
sinking merchant steamers in the harbor. 
The first land engagement of importance 
took place at Chongju, Korea, on March 28 
and resulted in a Japanese victory. 

April 19.—News was received to-day from 
St. Petersburg that Viceroy Alexeieff has 
telegraphed to the Czar asking to be re- 
lieved of his position of viceroy in the Far 
East. The general staff of the Russian gov- 
ernment has given out the report that Gen- 
eral Kuropatkin now has a force of 300,000 
men in the Far East, and that the further 
despatch of troops has been suspended for 
the present. 

April 20.—General Kuropatkin to-day re- 
ported to the Czar that Japanese transports 
were seen at Potinsa, about sixteen miles 
west of Tatung-Kao, at the mouth of the 
Yalu. The Japanese are concentrating their 
forces at Wiju. It is estimated that the 
Russians now have 50,000 men stationed 
along the north bank of the Yalu. 

It is reported that 1500 engineers are 
to be sent from the Russian Black Sea ship- 
yards to repair the damaged ships at Port 
Arthur. 

April 21.—A despatch to-day from St. 
Petersburg says that the cost of the war to 
Russia in all branches of the. service, up to 
April 5, is officially estimated at $46,250,000. 

It is now definitely stated that the loss 
on the Russian destroyer Bezstrashni, sunk 
by the Japanese at Port Arthur on April 13, 
was three officers and fifty-five seamen. 

April 22.—Admiral Alexeieff reports that 
while some steam-launches were engaged in 
placing mines at Port Arthur one of the 
mines exploded, killing twenty men. In his 
official report of the engagement of April 13 
at Port Arthur, Admiral Alexeieff gives 
the number of rescued from the battle-ship 
Petropavlovsk as seven officers and seventy- 
three men. ; 

April 24.—A report from Seoul says that 
the Japanese lines now extend thirty miles 
along the Yalu, reaching from Yongampho to 
ten miles above Wiju. There is no con- 
firmation of the reports of recent engage- 
ments between the Russian and Japanese 
forces along the Yalu, in which both sides 
are said to have lost heavily. 

April 25.—A Russian squadron, consisting 
of three cruisers and two torpedo-boats, ap- 
peared off the port of Gensan, Korea, 350 
miles south of Vladivostok, and sank the 
Japanese merchant steamer Goyo Maru. It 
is believed that the war-ships belonged to 
the Vladivostok squadron, which was pre- 
viously reported as having been bottled up 
In Vladivostok by the Japanese. 

General Kuropatkin to-day telegraphed the 
Czar that small detachments of Japanese 
have been seen west of the Yalu. He also 
Teports that the Japanese have been landing 
pontoon material and collecting boats for the 
purpose of constructing bridges near Wiju. 

April 26.—It was officially admitted to- 
day by the Russian government at St. Peters- 
burg that the Japanese forces are crossing 
the Yalu. Two companies of infantry are 
known to have crossed the river near Tchang- 
jiou, and under cover of their guns re- 
Inforcements are crossing. No official re- 
ports have been received of any engagements 
of importance. 

A report received to-day from Port Ar- 
_ Says that the Russians have successfully 
aunched four submarine boats. 
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A Biblical Story on the Stage 
By the Rev. Percy Stickney Grant, D.D. 


Wuen [ noticed on the billboards some 
few weeks ago the picture of a shepherd 
lad used to advertise a Biblical play, I im- 
mediately rated the piece in my mind as a 
third-class entertainment, and only wondered 
who it was that hoped to interest New York 
in such a play. When I saw the “ Shep- 
herd King” performed I was astonished, for 
I have seen few more consistently dramatic 
productions of a more constant emotional in- 
tensity. 

But why should it surprise me that a 
great story of the Bible contained dramatic 
capabilities? These same stories are listened 
to by people year after year, with an in- 
terest—a human interest—that does not 
abate. The elements in the story of David 
are certainly more varied and profound than 
those which constitute the moving forces 
in most Greek dramas. A shepherd boy 
by his skill and courage in single combat 
with a gigantic champion was raised to a 
high position in the court and army. En- 
dowed not only with courage and warlike 
skill, but with a melting heart for poetry 
and music, he became the lyric voice of his 
nation. Hero, poet, king—here already is a 
personality of wonderful endowment and of 
splendid accomplishment. David’s relation 
to the gloomy and maddened King Saul, in 


‘ the evening of his sovereign power and pop- 


ularity. Saul’s dealing with the supernat- 
ural. Best of all, perhaps, the ideal friend- 
ship of David and Prince Jonathan. Why 
should not such remarkable persons and 
events in their joint action produce upon 
the stage a moving drama? As a matter of 
fact, they do. The youthful simplicity, the 
skill, the courage of David in the freshened 
incidents of the play are stirring. The mad- 
ness of Saul has a dignity and effectiveness 
not unpleasantly to be compared with Lear, 
and the Witch of Endor scene was not un- 
worthy of expectation trained by Macbeth. 

The meeting of Jonathan and David is as 
effective as the recognition by Electra of 
Orestes, and more powerful than the recog- 
nition in “ Twelfth Night ” of Viola by her 
brother. 

The play opens on sunny fields and hill- 
sides, the home of Jesse, the father of David. 
The hay is in the fields, the sheep are led 
to the fold, the women servants weave 
cloth, the brothers go and come about their 
rustic labors. While the father and mother 
of David are dignified and strong and the 
scene beautiful, yet there is no especial in- 
terest, the key is low and a little disap- 
pointing. 

I found myself fearing my friend, who 
urged me to see the play, had been mistaken 
in his praise. Suddenly down a flight of 
rocky steps descends a group of royal per- 
sonages. Prince Jonathan, like a young 
Achilles, the Princess Michal, and Phalti, a 
prince. There is an immediate quickening 
of the pulse when the royal world of Saul’s 
court touches the simple pastoral life of 
David’s home. From that moment on there 
is little pause in the intensity of the play. 
Prince Phalti is in love with Princess 
Michal, but the little princess at sight of 
David loses her heart to the future king. 
Jonathan, too, coming to ask the unknown 
lad reputed to be a magical musician, to 
play to his distracted and moody father, 
finds a comrade for his soul and for his 
future enterprise. The note of the play has 
been struck, and it proceeds on a high key 
of courts and camps all the more potent 
in contrast to the quiet pastoral opening. 

Brought to Saul’s camp to beguile him 
from his melancholy, David on his way uses 
his sling in preparatory prowess, slaying 
a lion which is pursuing the little princess 
as she strays from the camp picking flow- 
ers. The familiar exploit with Goliath is 
off the stage, but the expectant king and 
soldiery give breathless eagerness to the 
spectators as the result is awaited. 

Merab, a second daughter of Saul, a 
haughty, ambitious nature, seeing the star 
of David in the ascendent, desires by alli- 
ance with him to seize for herself the 
seeptre which her father must soon lay 
down. The. different natures and different 
loves of the two. sisters are finely contrast- 
ed with strong dramatic effect. The noble 
Prince Phalti, “the lover of Princess Michal, 
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magnanimously appreciates her preference 
for David, and is a happy contrast to tie 
blacker devotion which Doeg, the Edomite, 
gives the more ambitious of Saul’s daueh- 
ters. <A strain of disloyalty to the Hebrew 
king is made to proceed from this Edomiie 
and his brother Omar on the very just 
grounds of an historical antagonism “of the 
intensest sort hetween Edom and Israel. 

There are moments of thrilling emoti 
in the “Shepherd King,” although in the 
whole play the tears are not far from br im- 
ming the eyes. As Saul in his rage at ihe 
faithless Omar strides from his throne and 
lifts his own hand to stab his faithless cap- 
tain, David for the first time steps in front 
of him with harp in hand, singing and 
playing, until the king, fascinated and 
abashed, slinks back to “his throne. Even 
with “ Parsifal” in mind, I did not feel 
any deficiency in the delicate, powerful, but 
difficult, scene. When Saul’s jealousy is 
kindled against David and he thrusts at him 
with a spear, it is a faithful bondmaiden 
whose heart unasked long ago on his fa- 
ther’s farm had been given to the hero, that 
receives in her body the fatal blow. At the 
end, when the palace of Saul is the seat of 
terror, while just outside the battle with 
the Philistines rages, where Saul and Jona- 
than meet their death, the girl who mounts 
to the walls of the palace and describes the 
battle scene gives one the effect of a Ho- 
merie picture. 

Not only is there quickness of movement 
in the play and intense emotion, but splen- 
did color. The Oriental costumes anid 
Oriental interiors are magnificent. The 
dancing, too, which so appropriately is a 
part of Oriental life, is introduced with 
great artistic effect, and the semi-barbaric 
evmbals clash with new emotional value. 

There are some persons who do not like 
to see Biblical scenes reproduced on_ the 
stage for fear of irreverence. The “ Shep- 
herd King” does net contain a suspicion of 
irreverence, as do certain New Testament 
plays where the relation of Christ to the 
drama is a difficult one. There can be no 
slightest irreverence in giving dramatic viv- 
idness to the great Hebrew kings. The Old 
Testament has gradually thrown over these 
personages a kind of Olympian vagueness, 
and it actually helps our religious need to 
have these personages with their great moral 
struggles through great historical crises 
made real to us to-day. Men who have been 
so gifted and have so dared and _ have 
fought and conquered or so fallen must by 
sheer necessity of their colossal nature and 
experiences become the historical teachers 
of posterity. 

Mr. Wright Lorimer deserves our thanks. 
He is joint author of the “ Shepherd King” 
with Arnold Reeves, and takes the title 
part, which he represents with winning 
beauty. He has a fortunate stage presence 
and voice which fitly represent ‘the strong 
open-natured youth. Mr. Lorimer is not the 
David of Michael Angelo, but perhaps more 
the David of Browning. He should be given 
our gratitude also for a literary version 
which does not jar the memory of the story 
as told in the Bible. U nhappily the Eng- 
lish of the text is usually weak in Biblical 
dramas. The author manager has also not 
stinted his hand in the selection of an ex- 
cellent company and of fresh and rich stage 
settings. People who are fond of discussing 
the elevation of the stage, religious persons, 
wishing fresh pictures “of the scenes from 
which their religion borrows so much of its 
force, as well as the theatre-goer desiring 
new sensations, all can find satisfaction in 
the “Shepherd King.” 


The First Umbrellas 


THOSE who suppose that the umbrella 
is a modern contrivance will be sw 
prised to learn that umbrellas may be 
found sculptured on some of the Egyptian 
monuments and on the Nineveh ruins. That 
umbrellas bearing a close resemblance to 
those of to-day were in use long before the 
Christian era -is shown by their representa- 
tion in the designs on ancient Greek vases 
The umbrella made its first appearance in 
London about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, when one Jonas Hanway, it is said, 
thus protected himself from the ‘weather at 
the cost of much ridicule. 
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Patrick Farrelly 


Patrick FARRELLY, at the time of his 
death vice-president and general manager of 
the American News Company, was one of 
the founders of the company, and was a 
prominent leader in its success for more than 
forty years. 

Mr. Farrelly was born in Ireland sixty- 
three years ago, and came to America when 
he was eight years old. With the advantage 

















Patrick Farrelly 


of only a common-school education he built 
up a fortune of many millions. He began 
his business career by selling books and news- 
papers on the New Jersey Central Railroad. 
From this developed the firm of newsdealers 
in which Mr. Farrelly was a partner, and 
which, in combination with two other com- 
panies in the same line of business, united 
to form the American News Company.. To 
the energy and direction of Mr. Farrelly 
was due in fullest measure the success of this 
company, with which, as president, vice- 
president, and manager, he was associated 
for almost half a century. 





The Cincinnati Music Festival 


THE music festival to be held in Cincin- 
nati during the second week of May is the 
sixteenth in the series of biennial festivals 
which began in 1873. Theodore Thomas, 
who has been from the first the musical di- 
rector of the festivals, will again be in 
charge. 

The catholicity of Mr. Thomas’s taste, his 
recognition of a responsibility toward the 
classic masters and the modern men, so far 
as they are deserving, has been consistent- 
ly exemplified in the Cincinnati festivals, 
considered as a whole. Bach, all the 
Beethoven symphonies, each many. times per- 
formed, and the Missa Solennis, the avail- 
able works of Haydn, Mozart, Gluck, 
Schubert, Schumann, and Mendelssohn— 
these represent the classic phase of the his- 
tory of the festivals. Of modern composers 
few names have been omitted. As one of the 
pioneers in America for Wagner, Brahms, 
Berlioz, and Richard: Strauss, Mr. Thomas 
has chosen from these and their contempo- 
raries a list admirable in point of balance 
and value. 

The choral works to be performed during 
the present festival are the B Minor Mass 
of Bach; Brahms’s “ Rhapsody, ” Op. 53; 
Keethoven’s “Missa Solennis ” Berlioz’s 

‘Kmperor’s Hymn,” and Elgar’ s “ Dream 
of Gerontius.” Among the important. or- 
chestral compositions are the Eighth and 
Ninth Symphonies of Beethoven, the latter 
with choral ending; Bruckner’s Ninth Sym- 
phony; Mozart’s in E flat, and Richard 
Strauss’s “Death and Transfiguration.’ 
The singers are Agnes Nicholls, Muriel Fos- 
ter, William Green, Watkin Mills, and 
Madame Schumann-Heink. 
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“THE FUNNIEST OF BIOGRAPHIES” 


Ohe 
Memoirs of a Baby 


By JOSEPHINE DASKAM 


EVER before has the dignified title of “Memoirs” 
graced so funny a book as this. All the incidents 
of a lively youngster’s babyhood are amusingly por- 
trayed, and “modern scientific” methods of raising 
children cleverly satirized. The baby refuses to develop 
psychologically or scientifically according to the theories 
in his Aunt Emma’s books, but he grows to robust boy- 
hood after a fashion of his own. The ordinary man 
will get a lot of enjoyment out of the new vein of 
humor here revealed. 


Mlustrated with sixty funny drawings by F. Y. Cory, whose pictures of baby- 
life have never been equalled for cleverness and humor. 
Cloth, $1.50 
HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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“On Every Tongue.” 


For gentlemen who appreciate quality; for the weak who need to be strengthened; for the 
careful physician who requires purity; for everybody who knows a good thing. 
Sold by leading dea less everywhere. 


BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., Louisville, Ky. 
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LAUNCHES, STEAM and SAIL YACHTS, ROW BOATS, CANOES 
SPEED—PLEASURE—BUSINESS 


Beautiful, Reliable, Economical, Simple, Safe 
Our 64-page catalog gives the truth in detail about the best and cheapest 
Boats built. Agencies in principal Cities. Write to-day and address 


RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. (Box 17), MUSKEGON, MICH. 
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4 , Chance 
Courtship 


is a story of an unconventional love 
match, well told and beautifully il- 
lustrated. The small picture above 
only suggests the real charm of 
these illustrations. As a bit of 
readable fiction the story is well 
worth writing for. It is contained 
in a handsomely bound book of 
128 pages, a portion of which is 
devoted -to the attractive mountain 
and lake resorts along the Lacka- 
wanna Railroad. It is a book you 
will like to see. It may be had 
by sending 10 cents in postage 
Stamps to T. W. Lee, General Pas- 


senger Agent, Lackawanna Rail- 
‘ road, New York. : 


GOOD WHISKEY Ripans Tabules are the best dyspepsia medicine 


ever made. A hundred millions of them have 


KPAY; been sold in the United States in a single year 

” e Constipation, heartburn, sick headache, dizziness, 
It be ) u to YO U eu bad breath, sore throat, eczema, and every illness 
arising from a disordered stomach are relieved 

or cured by Ripans Tabules. One will generally 

give relief within twenty minutes. The five-cent 

package is enough for ordinary occasions. All druggists sell then 
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A Romance of the 
Twentieth Century 


RULERS OF KINGS 


By Gertrude Atherton 


Author of “The Congueror,’” ‘The Aristocrats ’’ 


N this novel is pictured the conflict between the two greatest forces in the world— 
American wealth and European royalty—in which the former triumphs. Gertrude 
Atherton, from whom the reading public has learned to expect surprises, has evolved a 
story both daring and original. Fessenden Abbott, the son of America’s most colossal 
millionaire, in the midst of great financial undertakings that are watched by all the world, 
falls in love with the daughter of the Austrian Emperor. In her heart duty to the weak- 
ening monarchy of her fathers battles with an overmastering love for the young American. 
How Fessenden Abbott bends the will of emperors and alters the diplomatic relations of 
kingdoms to win the girl he loves is an original and most romantic piece of fiction writing. 
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